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Christian Science. 


I. MRS. EDDY. 


SOME months ago the writer of this article received a letter 
challenging him to look into the official manuals of Christian 
Science and to give an unbiassed opinion upon the claims made 
for it as a religious system. “I do not want to hear,” my 
correspondent told me, “what the Church thinks of Christian 
Science, especially when judged by the principles or assumptions 
of Catholic theology—all that I know already. But what I 
wish to be shown is where Christian Science is wrong in 
itself, or, in other words, how far it can be proved to be either 
self-contradictory or at variance with the plain letter of the 
Gospels.” 

As it chanced that about the same time the two most 
authoritative manuals of Christian Science teaching, z.e., Science 
and Health, and Mrs. Eddy’s Miscellaneous Writings, were 
placed in my hands by another friend, I was not indisposed to 
adopt this suggestion, the more so that from the few articles 
and tracts upon the subject that had come in my way I had 
formed the impression that the matter had been treated by 
Catholics in a rather more casual and flippant tone than seemed 
fair to a cult which in a short time has won so many thousands 
of adherents among people of a certain amount of education. 
Accordingly, | set to work, and, if all these personal details 


may be pardoned, I may say that I have honestly done 
my best to give Christian Science a fair hearing. If I have 
not perused Science and Health with Key to the Scriptures 
from cover to cover, I have read the greater part of it, and I 
have re-read some passages many times in the vain hope of 


1 The edition of Science and Health which I have studied, and from which I 
quote, is the authoritative revision of 1906. The number of thousands previously 
printed is not here indicated on the title-page, but I understand that this number is 
between 300,000 and 400,000. The A/iscellancous Writings, also of 1906, is the 
sixty-ninth edition 
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understanding them, trying also to approach the subject from the 
point of view of, say a Hindoo, who was making acquaintance 
with this most recent presentment of Christianity without any 
prepossessions. Moreover, I have read promiscuously in the 
Miscellaneous Writings, sampling nearly everything and study- 
ing some sections carefully—all this, be it noted, before I took 
up any books, like those of Mark Twain or Mr. Powell, which 
were professedly hostile to Mrs. Eddy’s system. And the 
result of these investigations has been, as I may as well avow 
here, that Christian Science has not risen in my estimation. 
There seems to me now much more excuse than I should before 
have deemed possible for those who have found themselves 
unable to treat this new religion seriously. The only abiding 
impression my studies have left is one of profound astonishment 
that the system which owned such a person as Mrs. Eddy 
for its foundress should have already drawn to itself, as is 
claimed, more than a million adherents. That, certainly, is a 
most instructive fact, but the lesson which it teaches is not one 
of confidence in the collective wisdom of that section of mankind 
who are prepared to adopt new religions. 

And, let it be here remarked from the outset, it is 
Mrs. Eddy herself who is primarily the rock of offence. 
Christian Science as a system does not exist apart from her. 
If this extraordinary woman were only an incident in its 
development or merely its official mouthpiece we might have 
to reconsider our verdict. But Mrs. Eddy is as inseparable a 
part of Christian Science as Mahomet is of Mohammedanism. 
She is much more than the Prince of Denmark to the play 
of Hamlet. I am not assuming the truth of Mark Twain’s 
contention that Mrs. Eddy has been treated by her followers 
as a divine personage occupying a position quite analogous 
to that of our Saviour in the Christian revelation. There 
is much to be said for such a view, but I do not pretend 
here to go beyond the data of that sacred book, Science 
and Health with Key to the Scriptures, which is the 
foundation of all Christian Science practice and ritual—a book 
so sacred that not only all departure from its text but all 
comment or exegesis of the text is forbidden to Christian 
Science teachers. Mrs. Eddy does not usually express herself 
very clearly, but in Scéence and Health she manages to convey 
her meaning quite unequivocally on certain points ; first, that it 
was she and no one else who was called by God to discover 
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Christian Science, secondly, that it was she and no one else 
who wrote Science and Health, though she also clearly insinuates 
that in writing it she was divinely inspired ; thirdly, that who- 
ever preaches any gospel which is not Mrs, Eddy’s gospel is 
worse than an unbeliever, and has no claim to be called a 
Christian scientist. As regards this last point we read, for 
example: 


Is there more than one school of Christian Science? Christian 
Science is indivisible. There can, therefore, be but one method in 
its teaching. Those who depart from this method forfeit their claims 
to belong to its school, and become simply adherents of the Socratic, 
the Platonic, the Spencerian, or some other school ; by which is meant 
that they adopt and adhere to some particular system of human 
opinions.! Although these opinions may have occasional gleams of 
divinity, borrowed from that truly divine Science which eschews man- 
made systems, they nevertheless remain intensely human in their origin 
and tendency, and are not scientifically Christian.? 


Much more follows to the same effect, but I only wish to 
insist here upon the fact that Christian Science does not exist 
apart from Mrs. Eddy. She is not the accident but the substance 
of it. If Louis XIV. could say /’état c'est mot, Mrs. Eddy with 
more reason may claim that she zs Christian Science. If, there- 
fore, any one should feel, as the present writer has often felt, 
that with certain limitations he could conceivably swallow the 
crude idealism of the system, and that the faith healing would 
not constitute an insuperable difficulty, but that under no 
possible circumstances could he accept the popedom of that 
very fallible mortal, known as Mrs. Mary Baker Eddy, 
such a person is not drawing anywhere near to the threshold 
of Christian Science. He may be approaching New Thought, 
or Theosophy, or some other nebulous kind of Buddhism, 
but to the form of religion known as Christian Science he is so 
far an uncompromising adversary. 

Let it not, however, be supposed that I wish to represent 
Mrs. Eddy as a sort of ogress. So far as any available evidence 
warrants an inference, she seems to be a person of unimpeach- 
able respectability ; a quite harmless old lady in private life, 
kindly to those around her, and endowed with many natural 
virtues. I have no lurid revelations to make about the indiscre- 


1 The context shows us that the word Auman is meant to be emphasized—human 
opinion as opposed to Mrs. Eddy’s divinely-inspired teaching. 
2 Science and Health, p. 112. 
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tions of her past or about the use she makes of her great 
wealth! in the present. Nevertheless, Mrs. Eddy is also 
obviously subject to many forms of human infirmity, and 
these failings are of a kind which under no circumstances 
could one associate with the divinely-inspired prophetess 
of a new revelation. The first impression which the educated 
reader is likely to be conscious of in taking up any one 
of Mrs. Eddy’s writings,—putting for the moment out of 
the question the vagueness and elusiveness of thought, 
—is the writer’s extraordinary illiteracy. It may seem 
that this is a very inappropriate ground for questioning 
the inspiration of one who claims to be an exponent of Christ's 
true teaching, seeing that our Lord Himself chose a band of 
poor fishermen to spread His Gospel throughout the world. 
This is true; but the simplicity of the Apostolic message did 
not masquerade under a ridiculous affectation of learning which 
betrays its hollowness on almost every page. No one would 
question the supernatural character of Joan of Arc’s mission 
because she was a poor girl who knew not how to read or write. 
On the contrary, there is nothing in which her heavenly 
guidance shines out more plainly than in the simple naturalness 
of her replies to her learned assailants. But Mrs. Eddy is not 
only ignorant and ill-educated, she chooses to pose as a person of 
profound erudition. It soon becomes plain as the noon-day 
sun to any one who reads much of her writings that she is 
a lady who takes herself with extraordinary seriousness. 
Though she most commonly prefers to refer to herself in the 
third person as “the author,” there is a delightful irony about 
the motto which she has chosen to print upon the fly-leaf of 
Science and Health: 
I, I, I, I itself, I, 
The inside and outside, the what and the why 
The when and the where, the low and the high 
All I, I, I, I itself, I. 

If anything were needed to prove that Mrs. Eddy is deficient 
in a sense of humour, it would be the appearance of these verses 
at the head of her egotistical book. She seems to be a lady 
who is persuaded that every scrap of writing that she has ever 
penned is a matter of importance to the world, even though she 

1 This wealth has been almost entirely amassed by the sale at preposterously 
inflated rates of the Christian Science manual, Sctence and Health, which is 
Mrs. Eddy’s copyright. Mark Twain is of opinion that the book was written by 


somebody else, or that it has been revised out of all recognition by some more 
competent pen, but in this point I do not follow him. 
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describes her earliest efforts as “crude” and “only infantile 
lispings of Truth;” while, comparing her development to that of 
a child who gradually finds words to express his impressions 
and feelings, she adds, “So was it with ‘the author. As a 
certain poet says of himself, she ‘lisped in numbers for the 
numbers came.’” Perhaps nothing better illustrates this aspect 
of Mrs, Eddy’s mind than the inclusion amongst her J/7sced- 
laneous Writings, which are dated “ 1883—1896,” of certain 
poems contributed to the Christian Science Journal. | take the 
liberty of illustrating Mrs. Eddy’s ideas of what is worth 
preserving among her works by the following effusion, written, 
not, be it noted, in her youth, among her “ lispings,” but in the 
years of her prime. I copy it, heading and all, exactly as I 
find it. 
ISLE OF WIGHT. 
Written on receiving a painting of the Isle. 
Isle of beauty, thou art singing 
To my sense a sweet refrain 


To my busy mem’ry bringing 
Scenes that I would see again. 


Chief, the charm of thy reflecting, 
Is the moral that it brings ; 

Nature, with the mind connecting, 
Gives the artist’s fancy wings. 


Soul sublime ’mid human débris 
Paints the limner’s work, I ween, 

Art and science, all unweary, 
Lighting up this mortal dream. 


Work ill-done within the misty 
Mine of human thoughts, we see 

Soon abandoned when the Master 
Crowns life’s Cliff for such as we. 


Students wise, he maketh now thus 
Those who fish in waters deep, 

When the buried Master hails us. 
From the shores afar, complete. 


Art hath bathed this isthmus-lordling 
In a beauty strong and meek 

As the rock, whose upward tending 
Points the plane of power to seek, 


Isle of beauty, thou art teaching 
Lessons long and grand, to-night, 
To my heart that would be bleaching 
To thy whiteness, Cliff of Wight.! 
1 Miscellaneous Works, p. 393. There is not one of these stanzas, except the 
first, which conveys any intelligible meaning capable of being expressed in a 
prose paraphrase. 
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It would be tempting to accompany this with a running 
commentary, but I must leave the reader to ponder over the 
meanings which presumably underlie this rigmarole of words. 
Why for example should Mrs. Eddy’s heart want to be bleaching, 
or why should it bleach even if this Isle of Wight were 
accessible? And quite apart from meanings, look only at the 
versification. Débris is made to rhyme with wxweary, misty with 
Master, deep with complete, dream with ween, isthmus-lordling 
(why isthmus-lordling?) with contending. Still, this wretched 
doggerel, which is not conspicuously better or worse than the 
other poems which precede and follow it, forms part of a book 
which has gone through sixty-nine editions in ten years. It 
is hard to decide where the greater fatuity lies—whether with 
Mrs, Eddy, who comes upon this stuff amongst her contributions 
to ephemeral literature, reads it again and finds it good, or with 
her followers who purchase sixty-nine editions when she has 
reprinted it simply because it is the work of their prophetess, 
Mrs. Eddy. 

Again, with regard to that lady’s lack of learning, it is not, 
as I have said, ignorance, but the affectation of superior know- 
ledge which one finds it so hard to reconcile with a divine 
mission. She speaks habitually as if the understanding of all the 
ancient tongues were open to her. Her tone is always one of 
condescension to the lower intellectual level of her readers, and 
yet at every turn she gives herself away without in the faintest 
degree suspecting it. I avoid designedly the examples quoted 
by previous critics of the Christian Science manuals, and turn 
to instances I have noted for myself. Here is one in that 
curious Appendix to Sczence and Health which is called Key to 
the Scriptures. Mrs. Eddy lays the greatest stress upon it, and 
proclaims that this specimen of exegesis, which includes part of 
Genesis, and, as might be expected, the Apocalypse, is to guide 
her followers to the true principles of interpretation in all their 
readings of Holy Writ. Here, then, is a passage which affords 
a very good specimen of Mrs. Eddy’s manner, as well as an 
illustration of her lack of elementary knowledge. Reading 
Genesis i. 11—12 in the Authorized Version, she has evidently 
been profoundly struck by the truth that the Scripture speaks 
of the “herb yielding seed after Zzs kind,” not after its kind or 
her kind ; whereupon, for lack of better material, she is inspired 
to embark upon a disquisition on genders. 
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Genesis i. 12. And the earth brought forth grass, and herb yielding 
seed after his kind, and the tree yielding fruit whose seed was in itself, 
after his kind: and God saw that it was good. 

God determines the gender of His own ideas. Gender consists of 
Mind not matter. The seed within itself is the pure thought emanating 
from divine Mind. The feminine gender is not yet expressed in the 
text. Gender simply means ind or sort, and does not necessarily refer 
to either masculinity or femineity ; for the word is not confined to 
sexuality, and grammars always recognize a neuter gender, neither male 
nor female. The divine Mind—that is the intelligence of production, 
whereof spiritual ideas are the expression—names the female gender 
last in the ascending order of creation. The intelligent individual 
idea, be it male or female, unfolds the infinitude of Love as it rises 
from the lesser to the greater.! 


So far as this conveys any meaning at all, it states that 
Scripture when speaking of created things employs the mascu- 
line gender earlier than the feminine gender. Further, the writer 
seems to insinuate that the female gender is higher because it 
comes last “in the ascending order of creation.” It evidently 
is not known to Mrs. Eddy that if “the feminine gender is not 
yet expressed in the text,” the same is equally true of the 
masculine gender. The word z¢s had hardly come into use in 
Elizabethan English, and zs, as then employed, was neuter as 
well as masculine. The Revised Version now gives z¢s, while the 
Douay editions equally used zs at first, but changed it later on 
into zts. Our author might as well have writtena dissertation to 
explain why God is to be regarded of the neuter gender since 
the Authorized Version prints, “Our Father wzch art in 
Heaven.” 

Regarding woman’s place “in the ascending order of 
creation,” we have a further illustration of Mrs. Eddy’s ideas in 
her comments on Genesis iii. 12. 


Truth cross-questioning man as to his knowledge of error finds 
woman the first to confess her fault. She says: “ The serpent beguiled 
me and I did eat.” . . . She has already learnt that corporeal man is 
the serpent. Hence she is the first to abandon the belief in the 
material origin of man, and to discern spiritual creation. This here- 
after enables woman to be the mother of Jesus, and to behold at the 
sepulchre the risen Saviour—soon to manifest the deathless man of 


1 Science and Health (1906), p. 508. It is perhaps worth noting that this is the 
whole of the commentary upon the verse, printed without any omissions. 
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God’s creating. This enables woman [i#.e., Mrs. Eddy] to be the first 
to interpret the Scriptures in their true sense, which reveal the spiritual 
origin of man.! 


Mrs. Eddy does not in the least shrink, as another citation 
to be found later on will show, from establishing a comparison 
between herself, the discoverer of Christian Science, and the 
Blessed Virgin, the Mother of Jesus. But let me give another 
illustration or two of those displays of erudition with which 
Mrs. Eddy sets about to impress her more susceptible disciples. 


The word Adam is from the Hebrew adamaf, signifying the red 
colour of the ground, dust, nothingness.2, Divide the name Adam into 
two syllables and it reads a dam, or obstruction. This suggests the 
thought of something fluid, of mortal mind in solution; it further 
suggests the thought of that “darkness upon the face of the deep” 
when matter or dust was deemed the agent of Deity in creating man,— 
when matter stood opposed to spirit as that which is accursed. Here 
a dam is not a mere play upon words, for it means much. It illustrates 
the separation of man from God, and the obstacle the serpent, sin, 
would impose between man and his Creator. The dissection and 
definition of words, aside from their metaphysical derivation, is not 
scientific.® 

What, in the name of common sense, are we to understand by 
the “metaphysical derivation” of a word? Will any man of 
education venture to maintain that the person capable of 
writing this pretentious twaddle and considering it scientific is 
to be accepted at her own valuation when she claims to have 
a divinely-bestowed insight into the deepest mysteries of life 
and the other world? It does not apparently occur to Mrs. Eddy 
that the Bible was not presumably written for the exclusive 
benefit of people of English speech. Or would she maintain 
that, to arrive at the true interpretation of this passage of 
Scripture, a Hebrew or a Greek,a Russian or a Spaniard, would 
have first of all to acquire the information that a dam in English 
meant an obstruction? This sort of exegesis, and there are 
hundreds of pages of it, all of which Mrs. Eddy regards as 
unspeakably important, is really to be accounted little better 
than doddering imbecility. 


1 Science and Health, p. 533- 
2 Mrs. Eddy’s erudition is of very questionable quality. She confuses various 
explanations now commonly regarded as distinct, and omits the central fact that the 


word Adam simply means az. 

3 Science and Health, p. 338. In discussing this subject later (p. 525), Mrs. Eddy 
finds it necessary to refer to the meaning of ‘the term maz” in Saxon (sic), Welsh, 
Hebrew, and Icelandic, 
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Or take another instance of the lady’s erudition. In the 
days before she discovered Christian Science she seems for a 
while to have practised as a homceopathist. Referring to this 
period Mrs. Eddy describes how she was once called to a case 
of dropsy, and, as she explains, sore suo, employing always the 
less usual word in place of that which everybody knows: 
“I prescribed the fourth attenuation of Argenztum Nitricum (sic) 
with occasional doses of a high attenuation of Sa/phuris.”} 
Now, the remedy first named is simply an old-fashioned term 
for nitrate of silver, and it should of course be argentum 
uttricum,? not argenitum. This would be a small thing in itself, 
and the sort of typographical error which might easily creep 
into a book frequently reprinted. But I have had the curiosity 
to look up the earlier issues, and, so far as 1 can make out, the 
error has been perpetuated for more than twenty years, and in 
at least 250 editions.* It must be remembered that during that 
time the book has been again and again revised by Mrs. Eddy 
herself with the most meticulous care, that it is the sacred book 
of Christian Science worship read out aloud with the same 
marks of honour as the Scriptures at every Sunday service. 
Indeed, by one of the most fantastic of her strange ukases, 
Mrs. Eddy, some years ago, in the plenitude of her powers as 
foundress, abolished all “ pastors” in Christian Science churches, 
and appointed the Bible and her own book, Sctence and Health, 
to be the only pastor in their place. Here are the terms of the 
decree: 

Humbly, and, as I believe, divinely directed, I hereby ordain the 
3IBLE and SCIENCE AND HEALTH WITH KEY TO THE SCRIPTURES, to be 
hereafter the only Pastor of the Church of Christ, Scientist, throughout 
our land, and in other lands. 


The same decree goes on to explain that the officials who 
conduct the services are to be called Readers, and it further 
lays down in detail the form the services shall take, not omitting 
to prescribe that “ The Reader of SCIENCE AND HEALTH WITH 
KEY TO THE SCRIPTURES shall commence by announcing the 
full title of this book with the name of its author, and add to 


1 Science and Health, p. 156. 

2 See the Mew Sydenham Society’s Dictionary, s.v. 

* The passage does not occur in the earliest editions of Science and Health, and 
I cannot trace the precise date at which it was introduced, but for any evidence 
available to me, the word has been printed argent/um ever since it first appeared. 

* Reprinted in AZiscellaneous Books (Ed. 1906), p. 313. 
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this announcement—the Christian Science text-book.” In a 
book so jealously watched over, it seems not unreasonable to 
suppose that if the word argenitum has survived through two 
hundred editions, it has survived because the author did not 
know the correct form of one of the commonest words in the 
Latin language. 

It would be hopeless without long extracts, for which I have 
no room, to attempt to illustrate the amazing way in which 
Mrs. Eddy flourishes about philosophical terms whose import 
she only half understands, and the wonderful jargon of her own 
in which she wraps up her meaning or lack of meaning. What 
one finds it most hard to pardon is the solemnity with which 
she makes herself ridiculous without a suspicion that she is 
doing so. Here is a single illustration. In the MW¢scellaneous 
Works there is a section entitled, Questions and Answers, being 
replies which Mrs. Eddy has returned in the Christian Science 
Journal to difficulties submitted to her. One of these is short 
enough to quote. 

Question. Do you believe in translation ? 

Answer. If your question refers to language, whereby one 
expresses the sense of words in one language by equivalent words in 
another, I do. If you refer to the removal of a person to heaven, 
without his subjection to death, I modify my affirmative answer. 
I believe in this removal being possible after all the footsteps requisite 
have been taken up to the very throne, up to the spiritual sense and 
fact of divine Substance, Intelligence, Life, and Love. ‘This transla- 
tion is not the work of moments; it requires both time and eternity. 
It means more than mere disappearance to the human sense; it must 
include also man’s changed appearance and diviner form visible to 


those beholding him here.! 


Let us hope that Mrs. Eddy’s questioner felt illumined by 
her answer. Seeing that translation requires both time and 
eternity, one would think that she must rather have damped 
any ardent aspirations he had formed for the immediate future. 
But would anybody but Mrs. Eddy, and possibly Polonius, have 
thought it needful to inform her correspondent gravely that if 
he meant literary translation she did believe in it. She might 
as well have made a profession of faith in long division, or 
doorways, or boiling water, or any other product of human 
industry which we should find it impossible to do without. 

But, to turn to other matters, the fact which tells most fatally 


1 Miscellaneous Writings, p. 67. 
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against Mrs. Eddy as a leader inviting confidence in her 
religious guidance is the relation of her system of mind healing 
to that of the practitioner Dr. P. P. Quimby under whose 
treatment she placed herself in 1862. The whole episode has 
been gone into of late years in the light of the papers and 
letters now in the keeping of Dr. Quimby’s son, with most 
damaging results to Mrs. Eddy’s credit for originality. My own 
impression after reading the evidence very carefully both in 
Mr. Powell’s book and in the Georgine Milmine articles in 
M'‘Clure’s Magazine, is that Mrs. Eddy is not consciously 
prevaricating when she repeats in manifold forms the statement 
that she and she alone discovered Christian Science, but that 
her very sincerity in making such an affirmation affords the 
most damning proof of what a neurotic, self-centred, and self- 
deluded person Mrs. Eddy is and always has been from her 
earliest years. 

And in the first place there can be no doubt that Mrs. Eddy 
now absolutely disclaims any form of indebtedness to others. 
For example, she says: 

No person can take the individual place of the Virgin Mary. No 
person can compass or fulfil the individual mission of Jesus of Nazareth. 
No person can take the place of the author of Science and Health, the 
discoverer and founder of Christian Science. Each individual must 
fill his own niche in time and eternity. No one else can drain the 
cup which I have drunk to the dregs as the discoverer and teacher of 
Christian Science. . . . I should blush to write of Science and Health 
with Key to the Scriptures as I have, were it of human origin, and J, 
apart from God, its author. But I was only a scribe echoing the 
harmonies of heaven in divine metaphysics.! 


This seems a pretty tall claim when we apply it to such gems 
of thought as the dissertation on genders or the etymology of 
Adam quoted above, but this is nevertheless what Mrs. Eddy 
says. So again in the 1906 edition of Sczence and Health she 
repeats : 


No human pen or tongue taught me the Science contained in this 
book ScIENCE AND HEALTH, and neither tongue nor pen can ever 
overthrow it. The book may be distorted by shallow criticism or by 
careless or malicious students, and its ideas may be temporarily abused 
and misrepresented ; but the Science and Truth therein will remain for 
ever to be discerned and demonstrated.” 


1 Retrospection and Introspection, p. 95. 
2 Science and Health, p. 110. 
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Similarly, a page or two earlier she declares: “In the year 
1866 I discovered the Christ Science or divine laws of Life, and 
named it Christian Science,”! and by way of emphasizing her 
statement she prefixes to the chapter of which these are the 
first words the text of St. Paul: “ For I neither received it of 
man, neither was I taught it, but by the revelation of Jesus Christ.” 

And yet, on the other hand, it is known to all the world 
that the distinctive tenets of Christian Science, the only clear 
ideas in that nebulous creed which the man of average intelli- 
gence can take hold of, are, first, the principle that disease and 
all human ills have no real existence, and secondly that these 
infirmities are to be healed not by drugs or surgical treatment, 
but by the influence of mind and prayer. Now it seems certain 
both from the evidence of Mrs. Eddy’s own early letters and 
also from quite independent testimony that in 1862 when 
Mrs, Eddy first met Dr. Quimby, these ideas were already the 
prominent features of his system of treatment, and that she 
herself attributed them to him. But let us review the facts as 
recently brought to light in the Milmine articles.” 

In 1862, then, four years earlier than the date at which 
Mrs. Eddy has since said she discovered Christian Science, that 
lady, then married to her second husband, and consequently 
bearing the name of Patterson, wrote to the Portland Courier,’ 
eulogizing in the most extravagant terms P. P. Quimby’s extra- 
ordinary power to heal. “In less than a week,” she says, “ from 
the time that I first visited him I ascended by a stairway of 
182 steps to the dome of the City Hall and am improving 
ad infinitum.” His method of healing, she goes on to explain, 
depends neither on spiritualism nor animal magnetism. She 
claims to speak with authority on the latter point because she 
had tried it. Such magnetism had donc her no good because “ #zy 
operator believed in disease independent of mind.”* But now, 
under P. P. Quimby, she has learnt the error of her previous 
point of view. 

Now I can see dimly at first, and only as trees walking, the great 
principle which underlies Dr. Quimby’s faith and works; and just in 
proportion to my right perception of truth is my recovery. This truth 


1 Science and Health, p. 107. 

2 M‘Clure’s Magazine, New York, 1907, especially February and March. 

® November 7, 1862. See A/‘Clure’s Magazine, February, 1907, p. 348. 

* This clearly implies that Dr. Quimby did zo¢ believe in disease independent of 
mind, in other words, he denied its objective reality. 
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which he opposes to the error of giving intelligence to matter and 
placing pain where it never placed itself, if received understandingly, 
changes the currents of the system to their normal action and the 
mechanism of the body goes on undisturbed. That this is a science 
capable of demonstration, becomes clear to the minds of those patients 
who reason upon the process of their cure. The truth which he 
establishes in the patient cures him (although he may be wholly 
unconscious thereof), and the body, which is full of light, is no longer 
in disease.1 At present I am only too much in error to elucidate the 
truth, and can only touch the keynote for the master hand to wake the 


harmony. 


Another newspaper of the same town openly ridiculed 
Mrs. Eddy’s extravagant letter. “P. P. Quimby,” it wrote, 
“compared to Jesus Christ! What next?” Thereupon 
Mrs. Eddy addressed a second letter to the Courier defending 
herself and more than reiterating her former statement. 


P. P. Quimby stands upon the plane of wisdom with his truth. 
Christ healed the sick, but not by jugglery or with drugs. As the 
former speaks as never man before spake and heals as never man 
healed since Christ, is he not identified with truth? And is not this 
the Christ which is in him? We know that in wisdom is life and 
“the life was the light of man.” P. P. Quimby rolls away the stone 
from the sepulchre of error, and health is the resurrection. But we also 
know that light shineth in darkness and the darkness comprehendeth 
it not.” 


Mrs. Eddy, according to all her then friends, several of whom 
are still living and have given testimony on the point, was 
at that time entirely devoted to Quimby. Moreover, she corres- 
ponded with him frequently, and the letters are still preserved 
by his son. For example, on January 12, 1863, she wrote: 


I am, to all who see me, a living wonder and a living monument of 
your power. . . . I eat, drink, and am merry, have no laws to fetter 
my spirit. ... My explanation of your curative principle surprises 
people, especially those whose minds are all matter. 


Further in a letter dated January 31, 1863, she asks for 
“absent treatment,” this is the phrase which is now part of the 
Christian Science slang, and she adds “ please come to me and 
remove this pain.” Writing to Quimby again, September 14, 

1 All this anticipates in large measure the ideas and the very phraseology we 


afterwards find in Sctence and Health. 
2 M‘Clure’s Magazine, February, 1907, p. 348. 
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1863, from Saco, Maine, Mrs. Eddy thanks him for his recent 
“angel visits” (z.e., absent treatments), and adds “I would like 
to have you in your omni-presence visit me at eight o'clock 
this evening ” and she specifies the ailments she wants him to cure. 
The evidence of this description is simply overwhelming. 

Mrs. Eddy addressed poems to Quimby, and after his death in 
1866 she wrote an elegy published over her own name at the 
time and still preserved in her handwriting. It contains the 
lines : 

Can we forget the power that gave us life ? 

Shall we forget the wisdom of its way ? 


Then ask me not amid this mortal strife, 
This keenest pang of animated clay 


To mourn him less. To mourn him more were just, 
If to his memory ’twere a tribute given 

For every solemn sacred earnest trust 

Delivered to us ere he rose to heaven,.! ~ 


Moreover, it is plain that Mrs. Eddy identified herself with 
Quimby’s “ Science” in public lectures. In one of her letters to 
him she remarks: 


Posted at the public marts of this city is this notice—‘‘ Mrs, M. M. 
Patterson [#.¢., Mrs. Eddy] will lecture at the Town Hall on P. P. 
Quimby’s Spiritual Science healing disease,as opposed to Deism or 
Rochester Rapping Spiritualism.” 


What perhaps is most striking of all, we have independent 
evidence of the nature of Quimby’s procedure; first, in a 
printed circular used by him from 1860 to his death, and 
secondly in the book of a Mr. W. F. Evans, who also had been 
a pupil of Quimby’s. The first is too long to quote, but 
Quimby explains how he administers no drugs and makes no 
outward application: “ The Truth is the Cure.” As regards the 
second we may quote from Mr. Evans’ volume, printed in 1872, 
three years before the appearance of the first edition of 
Mrs. Eddy’s Science and Health, the following remarks : 


Disease being in its root a wrong belief, in the sense explained 
above, change that belief and we cure the disease. By faith we are 
thus made whole. There isa law here the world will some time under- 
stand and use in the cure of the diseases that afflict mankind. The 
late Dr. Quimby of Portland, Maine, one of the most successful healers 


1 Reproduced in facsimile in 1/‘Clure’s Magazine, February, 1907, p. 353. The 
present writer is responsible for the italics. 
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of this or any other age, embraced this view of the nature of disease, 
and by a long succession of the most remarkable cures, effected by 
psychopathic remedies, at the same time proved the truth of the theory 
and the efficiency of that mode of treatment.! 


Can it be necessary to carry the demonstration further ? 
And yet what was Mrs. Eddy’s tone twenty years later, when 
the Christian Science venture had been successfully launched 
under her name, and some opponents ventured to hint at her 


indebtedness to Quimby ? 


We never [she wrote] were a student of Dr. Quimby’s. . . . We 
were one of his patients. . . . We knew him about twenty years ago, 
and aimed to help him. We saw that he was looking in our direction, 
and asked him to write his thoughts out. He did so, and then we 
would take that copy to correct and sometimes so transform it that he 
would say it was our composition, which it virtually was.” 


This was written in 1883, and only a little latter we find 
Mrs. Eddy declaring still more emphatically : 


The old gentleman (Quimby) to whom we have referred had some 
very advanced views on healing, but he was not avowedly religious, 
neither scholarly. We interchanged thoughts on the subject of heal- 
ing the sick. I restored some patients of his that he failed to heal, 
and left in his possession some manuscripts of mine containing 
corrections of his desultory pennings.® 


There is something peculiarly refreshing in the idea of 
Mrs. Eddy disapproving of Dr. Quimby because he was not 
scholarly, but it is clear that in 1883 the discoverer of Christian 
Science looked back upon those early days from a very superior 
standpoint. When confronted with some of her own gushing 
letters of that time, reproduced in the Dresser pamphlet, she 
declared she must have been hypnotized when she wrote 
them. 

Did I write those articles purporting to be mine? [she asks in the 
Boston Post, March 7, 1883.| I might have written them twenty or 
thirty years ago, for I was under the mesmeric treatment of Dr. Quimby 
from 1862 until his death. . . . My head was so turned by animal 
magnetism and will power under treatment, that I might have 
written something as hopelessly incorrect as the articles now 
published in the Dresser pamphlet. I was not healed until after the 


1 Evans, Mental Medicine, pp. 209—210. 
2 M‘Clure, March, 1907, p. 520. 
3 Science and Health, 1884 Ed. 
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death of Mr. Quimby; and then healing came as the result of my 
discovery in 1866 of the science of mind healing, since named Christian 
Science.! 


Mrs. Eddy must have been hard pressed when she sought 
refuge in the pretext that she had been hypnotized. We now 
know from several sources, one of them a Ictter of her own quoted 
above, that Dr.Quimby did not use mesmerism or animal magne- 
tism in his treatments. Still, I believe,as I have already stated, 
that Mrs. Eddy made her disavowals of indebtedness in good 
faith. In her thought the novelty of treating disease as a 
mental evil had now become dwarfed beside, and swallowed up 
in, the mumbo jumbo of her Sczence and Health philosophy— 
the “mortal mind,” the “Substance Spirit,” the “ Father- 
Mother,” and all the rest of it—things which no doubt she did 
largely invent. But for all that, it is precisely her lack of all 
sense of proportion and the self-centred bias of her every 
thought that makes her the last person in the world whom one 
would willingly choose for a guide in the great affair of man’s 
relation to God and a future life. 

HERBERT THURSTON. 


1 Powell, Christian Science, the Faith and its Founder, Boston, 1907, p. 36. 
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Social Progress in Igo09.' 


THE past year has been full of incident for those (and their 
number among Catholics is increasing) who find an interest in 
social questions. A brief review of it may help us to discern 
where we stand, and may quicken our social consciousness. 

LEGISLATION.—The social legislation of 1909 includes 
three very important measures which are likely to prove of 
considerable benefit. 

The Trade Boards Act is the culmination of an agitation 
which has been carried on under the auspices of the National 
Anti-Sweating League for three years. 

The League came into being at the end of the striking 
Queen’s Hall Exhibition in 1906, at which a great many 
sweated commodities and nearly fifty sweated workers were 
shown. The object of the organization was not merely to call 
attention to the evil of under-payment, but to urge a definite 
policy by which it might be remedied. The policy was inspired 
by what had been accomplished in Victoria, where, under 
Wages Boards, which were established in 1896 and have been 
gradually extended until now some fifty trades are controlled 
by these Boards, sweating, in its most malignant forms at any 
rate, is understood to have been stamped out. 

The Wages or Trade Board is a device by which the best 
influences in each trade may be given the control of the trade, 
and the standard prevailing in the best employments may 
become a general standard. The Board consists of equal 
numbers of employers and workers, or the representatives of 
workers, with, in addition, a balancing element provided by 
officials of one of the Governmental Departments. 

The Board first of all collects information as to existing 
payments, considers the proposals made by the workers’ repre- 
sentatives and by the representatives of the employers, and 


1 This article will be reprinted in the Catholic Social Year Book for 1910, to be 
published shortly by the Catholic Truth Society: a part of it will also appear in the 
Guide Social, 1910, Paris: Lecofire. 

VOL. CXV. Cc 
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finally harmonizes all these in a determination which has legal 
effect over the whole of the trade, and fixes a minimum standard 
beneath which no employer is allowed to go without risk of 
severe penalty. 

In Victoria the operations of the Boards have resulted in an 
increase of wages which is estimated at 4s. 6d. per week per 
worker; and what is much more significant is that these 
increases of wage have been effected without the cost of pro- 
duction being in any degree increased. In some cases there 
is evidence that the effect of increased payments to the workers 
has been to decrease the cost of production, and this, in particular 
instances, considerably. That means that the workers for their 
higher payment have given a better service, and that on the 
other hand the employers, having to pay better wages, have 
striven to use more effectively the labour at their command, 
and so have organized their workshops and factories on better 
and more efficient lines. 

In the experience of Victoria, therefore, there is no hint that 
increase of the wages of workers worsens a country in its com- 
petition with other nations. There is a distinct suggestion, 
which is borne out by all English industrial experience, that 
fair payments advantage a nation in this competition, and do 
not hinder it. This, “the economy of high wages,” is the 
economic basis upon which the English legislation rests. 

The Trade Boards Act proposes to deal with four trades—- 
wholesale tailoring, cardboard-box making, machine lace 
finishing, and chain making. In all of these trades some of the 
workers are paid wages which permit them only the most 
pitiable and degraded lives. In each of them, at the same 
time, there are workers who receive wages that are, comparatively, 
very satisfactory indeed. On any showing there is, therefore, 
room to bring about a great industrial improvement, and it is 
this task which the Boards will attempt. 

To illustrate what will happen, let us look for a moment at 
the Cradley Heath chain trade, which has been scheduled. 
Some of the women out-workers in that trade get wages of 
3s. 6d. and 4s. a week as the result of inexpressibly hard 
exertion; but the same work is done in some of the best 
factories at three times the price. When the Board mects, it 
will have power to deal with the employers who pay these low 
rates, and it will, in effect, say to them, “since some employers 
in this trade can pay a given price for chain making, you must 


-do the same under penalty of breaking the law.” 
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The difficulties in the way of the effective operation of 
the Act arise, of course, from the character of the workers 
employed. Many of them are wretched in the extreme, and it 
will be difficult in the first place to make them understand what 
the Trade Board is, and secondly to get them so united that 
they will stand together to resist any attempt to pay rates 
lower than those fixed by the Board. 

The National Anti-Sweating League, which has _ been 
backed from the outset by distinguished politicians of all 
schools, by Catholics like Archbishop Bourne and _ Father 
Bernard Vaughan, by Church of England and Nonconformist 
leaders, as well as by a great number of public men and women 
representing every important section of the community, is now 
essaying this very difficult task. Catholics who are interested in 
the work may be able in their different districts to give help by 
distributing ameng wholesale clothing or box-making workers 
whom they know information about the Boards. The Secretary 
of the National Anti-Sweating League, League House, 
34, Mecklenburgh Square, Iondon, W.C., will gladly send 
literature to any who are willing to help. The work is one 
which should commend itself to all who take to heart Pope 
Leo’s exhortation that we should strive to secure a just wage 
for the worker. 

The second addition made to our social legislation during 
the past year is 7he Labour Exchange Act. Those who have 
visited the Labour Exchange, for instance, at Berlin will 
welcome the determination of our Government to establish 
similar institutions in this country. The Berlin Exchange 
costs less than £5,000 a year to work, and of this sum 
#2,000 is contributed by workers and trade unions, the 
rest being provided by the municipality. It provides about 
100,000 men and women with employment in the course of a 
year, and offers a home to those who are waiting for such 
employment. The registration fee is 24%4d., and there appears 
to be a surprising absence of red tape about the institution, 
which is a model of efficiency. 

It is proposed to provide an elaborate system of Labour 
Exchanges in this country.1. Mr. Churchill’s estimate of the 


1 The United Kingdom is to be divided into ten districts, each with its central 
‘*clearing-house.” The national clearing-house, comprising the whole system, will 
be in London. The total number of exchanges and waiting rooms will be upwards 
of 250, special buildings being erected in the large towns, The total expenditure 
will be about £200,000 a year. 
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expense is, it must be confessed, somewhat high. It is to be 
hoped that the outlay upon bricks and mortar will be subordi- 
nated to wise efforts at securing the confidence of the working- 
classes and the co-operation of their leaders. In this matter 
the German Exchange has much to teach us. 


As a point of interest in connection with the general 
subject of labour organization we may mention the efforts 
which are being made by the Lord Mayor of London, 
Sir John Knill, Bart., to re-establish the apprenticeship system 
on the old lines. The Lord Mayor writes: 


My desire is to see more of the personal influence of the master in 
his apprentice’s work, and more self-sacrificing interest taken by the 
parents in the boy’s work. 

The boy when he leaves school nowadays wants to become indepen- 
dent at once, and seeks a position as errand-boy, van-boy, and so on, 
for all of which he soon becomes too old. 

Then comes the trouble. He is not skilled in any trade, and soon 


drops among the unemployed. 


The apprenticeship movement has made very satisfactory 
progress. There are now twenty-two Apprenticeship and 
Skilled Employment Committees working in London alone. 
The National Institution of Apprenticeship, a philanthropic 
and unsectarian body, has indentured over 600 apprentices, and 
the applications now exceed sixty a week. 

Of course apprenticeship is but one among many methods 
of learning a trade, and moreover is not suitable for all. Never- 
theless, the movement, if it secures the public support, will do 
incalculable good. It should in a special way commend itself 
to Catholics, for it is in conformity with the best social traditions 
of the Church. 

The third addition to our social legislation made during the 
past year is, as we write, only awaiting the Royal Assent in 
order to become law. The Housing and Town-Planning Bill 
provides for the first time a really effective and comprehensive 
measure in this important branch of social reform. 

By the provisions of the Bill every County Council must 
have its medical officer of health, who will devote his whole 
time to his duties. County Councils are also required to 
appoint a public health and housing committee. The Local 
Government Board are empowered to require a special report 
to be made to them by any local authority as to the sanitary 
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conditions of their area. The Bill, besides improving adminis- 
trative machinery, also makes a direct attack upon insanitary 
conditions. The provision of the Act of 1890 securing that 
houses must only be let to the working classes on condition 
that they be reasonably fit for human habitation is considerably 
extended in its scope. Moreover, by the new Bill, such homes 
must also be “kept fit” throughout the tenancy ; otherwise the 
authority may render them fit and recover the cost from the 
landlord. “Back to back” homes and cellar-dwellings are 
forbidden. Local authorities are enabled and may be compelled 
to provide new homes for the working classes. Any four 
inhabitant householders of a district may set the central 
authority in motion. The procedure for acquiring Jand has 
been amplified, and it is now possible to provide larger gardens 
in connection with cottages for the working classes. The 
provisions of the Bill with regard to Town Planning mark a 
"new departure in our legislation, and should prove of consider- 
able benefit if judiciously applied. Town-planning schemes 
are only to take effect if approved by the Local Government 
Board, and provision is made for compensating those whose 
property is injuriously affected. 

Pook LAW.—One of the most important events of the year 
has been the publication (February 17th) of the long-expected 
report of the Royal Commission on the Poor Laws and Relief 
of Distress. The Commission was appointed in December, 1905, 
and the result of its deliberations, consisting of a Majority and 
a Minority Report, is at present occupying the attention of all 
who are interested in social welfare.! 

Both Reports agree in condemning the present Poor Law 
administered at an annual cost of £20,000,000 as productive of 
great moral and economic evil, and recommend the abolition of 
the Board of Guardians and the General Mixed Workhouse, as 
well as the abandonment of the Union area. The separate 
legislation dealing with pauperism since the passing of the 
Poor Law of 1834 has resulted in such overlapping and duplica- 
tion of authorities as to make the administration of relief not 
only costly, but to say the least, inept. 

The Majority Report recommends the constitution of “one 
and only one authority” in each district to dispense public 


! The Poor Law was discussed in TH& MONTH for April last in support of the 
Majority Report: and the current Downside Review contains the first part of an 
able article in favour of the Minority. 
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assistance. This new body, to be called the Public Assistance 
Authority, should be a statutory committee of the County or 
County Borough Council, not more than half its members 
being members of the Council, the remainder being appointed 
by the Council from persons experienced in Poor Law adminis- 
tration. This Public Assistance Authority appoints subsidiary 
committees, known as Public Assistance Committees, to 
administer in the area represented by the present Unions, 
Apart from these sweeping changes in the administration, the 
report recommends : 


1. The abolition of the General Mixed Workhouse. 

2. Indoor relief to be given in separate institutions appro- 
priate to the different classes in need, ¢.¢., aged sick, 
able-bodied, vagrants, feeble-minded, epileptics, &c. 

3. The organization of charity and voluntary aid councils 
in connection with the main authority. 

4. The organization of medical treatment in connection 

with the various Health authorities. 

A National System of Labour Exchange. 


Ov 


. The classification of the necessitous unemployed and 
the establishment of Detention Colonies for those in 
need of detention and discipline. 

The main principle running through these is_ that 
preventive, curative, and restorative treatment of the individual 
should take the place of deterrent, and that every applicant for 
assistance should be regarded as an individual reduced to a 
necessitous condition from physical, economic, or moral causes, 
The cause should be traced, and, as far as possible, effective 
treatment applied. 

The Minority Report considers it impracticable to oust the 
various Local Authorities which have grown up since the 
Boards of Guardians were established. The only alternative is 
to break up the Poor Law, and the scheme of reform 
recommends : 


1. The taking out of the Poor Law of the several classes 
now dealt with as paupers, and the transfer of the 


responsibility for those classes to the authorities dealing 
with the causes of destitution—the children to the Local 
Education Authority, the feeble-minded and mentally 
defective to the Local Lunacy Authority, the sick and 
infirm to the Local Health Authority, and the pension- 
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able aged to the Local Pension Authority. These four 

authorities already exist as committees of the County 

and County Borough Councils. 

2, The establishing of a new national authority for all 
varieties of the able-bodied and unemployed. The 
Commission recommends that the duty of so organizing 
the National Labour Market as to prevent or to minimize 
unemployment should be assigned to a Minister for 
Labour, responsible to Parliament. 

3. An amendment of the Factory Acts preventing the 
employment of children under the age of fifteen, and 
of children under eighteen for more than thirty hours a 
week. 

No attempt will be made here to estimate the respective 
merits of the two Reports. The matter is one which demands 
careful consideration from many points of view. Catholics in 
particular need to study the whole question, for it is one in 
which they are particularly concerned. 

In this connection we may quote a passage from the report 
of the Archbishop of Westminster's Address to the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul at Manchester last September. 


His Grace commended the findings of the Poor Law Commission 
to their consideration. This Report was admitted by everybody to 
mark the turning-point in the treatment of pauperism and poverty in 
this country. ‘The Report was very long, and few people had read it. 
But he thought some members of the Society of St. Vincent de Paul 
might attempt to familiarize themselves with the contents of that 
Report, and so give to Catholics in this country a reasoned opinion 
as to the various remedies which were proposed by the Commissioners. 
They must, as part of their responsibility as members of the Catholic 
Church, take their share in dealing with that problem, remembering 
that they were better equipped for dealing with these matters than 
most other people, precisely because they were Catholics. 


A short list of books recommended to those who wish to 
study the Poor Law will be sent by the Secretary of the 
Catholic Social Guild (G. C. King, Esq., Great Alne, Warwick- 
shire) to members on receipt of a penny stamp. 

TEMPERANCE.—The temperance movement in this country 
during the last twelve months has been characterized by a 
closer concentration of effort upon the education of the public 
mind as to the harmful effects of alcohol, This has been 
brought about by a reaction in favour of “ educational” methods 


—— ee 
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consequent upon the failure of the Government’s Licensing 
Bill to become law, partly by a campaign of the brewers, 
who, recognizing a change in the dietetic drinking habits of the 
people, desire to promote the sale of light ales, and partly by 
the scientific evidence against the use of even small doses of 
alcohol which has come from Continental as well as from 
British laboratories. The evidence presented in the Report of 
the Departmental Committee on Physical Deterioration (1904) 
has been confirmed by the recent Reports on the Poor Laws 
and unemployment. 

The National Temperance League is doing much to promote 
a wider knowledge of the evil effects of alcohol, and the Board 
of Education has recently issued an important “ Syllabus for the 
guidance of elementary teachers.” 

At the twelfth International Congress on Alcoholism held 
in London last July, some 1,200 members attended from all 
parts of Great Britain and the Continent, as well as from the 
Colonies and the United States. The principal foreign Govern- 
ments were officially represented by the invitation of the home 
Government. Every aspect of the Alcohol Problem was 
discussed, and the volume of “Proceedings” will provide a 
valuable armoury of serviceable ammunition in the warfare 
against “the enemy of the Race.” 

We are glad to note a considerable interest in the temper- 
ance movement on the part of Catholics. Thus a “Catholic 
Crusade for the Promotion of Temperance” has been founded 
in Manchester by a priest. The “League of the Cross,’ too 
which has been in a somewhat languishing condition for some 
years, has lately been showing signs of renewed activity. It 
organized a demonstration in London (on Tower Hill) last 
July, which was attended by several thousands of people. 

THE HOUSING QUESTION.— The National Housing Reform 
Council has been particularly active during the past year in 
connection with Mr. John Burns’ Housing and Town-Planning 
Bil. It organized a Congress last August to discuss the 
theoretical and practical aspects of town-planning, and various 
model towns were visited by the members. Earlier in the year 
the Council also organized a tour in Germany, where the town- 
planning is calculated to make us recognize our deficiencies in 
the matter.! A second tour was arranged for September. 


1 The official report of this Continental Town-Planning Tour is published by the 
National Housing Reform Council, 18, Dulverton Road, Leicester, price 3d. An 
account of the Town-Planning Congress may be found in the Alunicipal Fournad for 
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TUBERCULOSIS.— The Tuberculosis Exhibition held at 
Whitechapel from June 2nd to June 19th was visited by some 
70,000 people, almost entirely of the poorer classes. The 
exhibition was popular and instructive in character, and sought 
by means of diagrams, models, actual specimens, and other 
means to illustrate the nature of the disease, the extent of its 
ravages, and the possibility of its prevention and cure, as well 
as the method to be employed. There can be no doubt that 
exhibitions of this kind are extremely valuable means of public 
instruction in hygiene. We may instance their success in 
America, as also Lady Aberdeen’s campaign in Ireland. Besides 
organizing this exhibition, the “ National Association for the 
Prevention of Consumption” has done much other useful work 
in the course of the past year. Particularly valuable are its 
popular pamphlets dealing with such subjects as Fresh Air and 
Ventilation, Tuberculosis in School Children, and How to Prevent 


Consumption. Catholic social workers would do well to 
familiarize themselves with such literature and aid in its 
dissemination. The central office of the association is at 


20, Hanover Square, London, W. 

SOCIALISM.—No very remarkable tendencies have developed 
during the last twelve months in the Socialist movement, though 
that movement has been greatly affected by the Budget and by 
the Minority Report of the Poor Law Commission. As a 
matter of politics within the Socialist movement, some mention 
must be made of the dissension which has taken place within 
the ranks of the Independent Labour Party. This dissension 
manifested itself at the conference of the party held at 
Edinburgh last April, when, in consequence of the action of 
Mr. Grayson, resignations were tendered by Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald, Mr. Keir Hardie, Mr. Philip Snowden, and 
Mr. Bruce Glasier. The motive of this resignation from office 
was that an irresponsible movement had grown up within the 
party with which these officials refused to associate themselves. 

CATHOLICS AND SOCIAL QUESTIONS.—With regard to the 
general attitude of Cathclics in this country to social questions 
a leading Catholic social worker has summed up our situation 
in the following words : 


August 13, 1909. An excellent bibliography on Xecent Works on Housing and on 
Rural Problems, by Mr. Leslie Toke, has been published by the Catholic Truth 
Society (price 2d.). A shorter list of books recommended to students of the 
Housing Question will be sent by the Secretary of the Catholic Social Guild to 
members, on receipt of a penny stamp. 
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The general attitude of Catholics towards the present social 
tendencies in England is one of timid anxiety. They are inclined to 
regard all democratic legislation as socialistic, and they have no clear 
understanding of what is and what is not Socialism. 

Catholic social work on philanthropic lines is becoming better 
organized and more intelligent than it was. Successful efforts are being 
made to co-operate with non-Catholic agencies, and to replace mere 
almsgiving by preventative and curative work. Ze Catholic Women's 
League has certainly helped in this direction. English Catholics are 
still behind their countrymen in civic sense, and very much behind 
their Continental co-religionists in zeal for solid social study. Signs of 
progress are, however, not wanting. 


As this article deals with general social progress in the 
country during the past year we cannot here find space for a 
description of the “signs of progress” in Catholic social work 
to which our correspondent alludes. Suffice it to say that they 
are numerous and consoling. A somewhat full account of them 
will be found in the Catholic Social Vear Book for rgro, which 
the Catholic Truth Society hopes to publish on behalf of the 
Catholic Social Guild during the course of this month. 


C. = & 

















The Voice of Longfellow. 
—e 
Or the poets that America has produced, Longfellow is easily 
first, by reason of the universality of his avpeal. The cultured 
and the general reader can each derive pleasure from his poetry 
Emerson is too abstract; Whitman too elemental; Whittier 
lacks breadth ; and Poe, master of metre though he undoubtedly 
is, seems to have found in prose his most enduring fame. 
Longfellow, certainly the most gifted and various, surpasses 
them all in the quantity and quality of his work, and in the 
security of his hold upon our affection. His kindly view of 
human life endears him to us: it is, perhaps, the reason of the 
great hold he has upon us. In the case of a poet so prolific and 
so largely didactic, selection is needed, and time has decided in 
favour of Voices of the Night, Evangeline, and the strangely 
fascinating /zawatha (giving such suitable poetic shape to the 
simple Indian legends), with very many of the long succession 
of ballads and shorter poems. <A born story-teller, Longfellow 
had in Evangeline a fine subject, and, penetrated with the feeling 
of its situations, he makes us feel too. There is no mistaking 
the skill and sureness of touch with which the picture is painted, 
the story told. The impression is vivid. The scent of the 
meadows seems to reach us as we read the beginning of the 
pathetic, beautiful story. 
All sounds were in harmony blended. 

Voices of children at play, the crowing of cocks in the farmyards, 

Whirr of wings in the drowsy air, and the cooing of pigeons. 

Then came the shepherd back with his bleating flocks from the sea- 

side, 
Where was their favourite pasture. Behind them followed the watch- 
dog, 

Patient, full of importance, and grand in the pride of his instinct, 

Walking from side to side with a lordly air, and superbly 

Waving his busby tail, and urging forward the stragglers. 

Later, when the pathos of the tale deepens, and weary 
wandering has taken the place of the happy past in the old 
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Acadian country, “where ail men were equal, and all were 
brothers and _ sisters,” the ‘‘sounds of the desert, far off, 
indistinct,” find an echo as we read. 

Much of the imagery, too, is singularly felicitous, and often 
exquisitely poetical. 

And when the echoes had ceased, like a sense of pain was the silence. 

Swiftly they glided away, like the shade of a cloud on the prairie. 


The grim, taciturn bear, the anchorite monk of the desert. 


The mocking-bird, wildest of singers, 
Swinging aloft on a willow spray that hung o’er the water, 
Shook from his little throat such floods of delirious music, 
That the whole air, and the woods, and the waves, seemed silent to 


listen. 
What a sense of chilling loneliness is created by— 
But on Evangeline’s heart fell his words as in winter the snowflakes 
Fall into some lone nest from which the birds have departed. 


When she had passed, it seemed like the ceasing of exquisite music. 


So perfectly beautiful is this, nothing can be finer. Other 
images are somewhat obvious, and a few are weak, though 
none are strained or without a characteristic grace. But 
perhaps the final effect of the poem is too sad for its art to be 
really great. Schiller says: “All art is dedicated to joy, and 
there is no higher and no more serious problem than how to 
make men happy. The right art is that alone which creates the 
highest enjoyment.” But then we-are reminded that the 
eternal objects of poetry are actions, and that those which 
appeal to the great primary human affections are the most 
excellent. It is to the great primary human affections that 
Longfellow, in Evangeline, makes appeal, and though he moves 
us almost to tears towards the close, we retain our enjoyment of 
the poet’s art, for we all of us have a leaning towards the pathetic, 
and pathos expressed in the manly way of Longfellow or 
Thackeray has an irresistible power to move us. 

Evangeline is not, of course, a perfect poem metrically. 
While its manner and movement at its best are tenderly 
elegant, it at times seems to lumber, and the same merits and 
defects characterize the equally graceful but much more cheerful 
story of the Courtship of Miles Standish. The picture of the 
blunt soldier who holds that 


If you wish a thing to be well done, 
You must do it yourself, you must not leave it to others, 
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deputing his friend, John Alden, to woo Zzs Priscilla for him, 
and the disconcerting artlessness of the Puritan maiden’s reply, 
“Why don’t you speak for yourself, John?” is delightful with 
gentle irony and delicate humour. 

But whereas Evangeline closes in sadness, 


And in accents disconsolate answers the wail of the forest, 
the story of the Courtship, as is fitting, leaves off, 


Fresh with the youth of the world, and recalling Rebecca and Isaac, 
Old and yet ever new, and simple and beautiful always, 
Love immortal and young in the endless succession of lovers. 


The type of womanhood that Longfellow loved to depict 
is admirably suggested here: 
What I most prize in woman 
Is her affections, not her intellect ! 
The intellect is finite; but the affections 
Are infinite, and cannot be exhausted. 
In that stillness 
Which most becomes a woman, calm and holy, 
Thou sittest by the fireside of the heart, 
Feeding its flame. 
This, from the Spanzsh Student, is more finely expressed 
in Miles Standish, where he says: 
It is the fate of a woman 
Long to be patient and silent, to wait like a ghost that is speechless, 
Till some questioning voice dissolves the spell of its silence. 
Hence is the inner life of so many suffering women 
Sunless and silent and deep, like subterranean rivers 


Running through caverrs of darkness, unheard, unseen, and 


unfruitful, 
Chafing their channels of stone, with endless and _ profitless 


murmurs. 

But perhaps the poet raises the standard too high for the 
daughters of Eve when he makes Priscilla go on to say : 

Let us, then, be what we are, and speak what we think, and in all 

things 

Keep ourselves loyal to truth. .. . 

No fire of passion burns in Longfellow’s poetry, which, 
however, far from being cold, is warm with the glow of manly 
sentiment, and a noble love for all that is elevated and pure 
Here he comes nearest to Wordsworth, but, unlike Wordsworth, 
he did not dwell in the contemplative mood, communing with 


nature undisturbed. Nature to him was the voice of creation, 
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a voice inspiring to action. The note which affirmed his 
popularity and secured his fame was the note of energy, of 
effort. 

Act,—act in the living Present ! 


Heart within, and God o’erhead 


Still achieving, still pursuing, 
Learn to labour and to wait. 
The star of the unconquered will, 

He rises in my breast, 
Serene, and resolute, and still, 
And calm, and self-possessed. 


As one by one thy hopes depart, 
3e resolute and calm. 


Here is the lesson of “Toil unsever’d from Tranquility,” 
learned from the same teacher, which Matthew Arnold loved 
to urge. 

When he looked into his own heart and wrote, Longfellow 
could rise to high poetic power. But he was not always on 
those heights. Sometimes he appears too facile, so smooth are 
his numbers, so easy his rhymes. His thought, however, is 
true, if not very deep or profound. One of the notes of true 
poetry, the note of sincerity, is dominant in his work; truth 
and seriousness it has in sufficiency; what it has less are 
variety, largeness, freedom, insight. But there are compensa- 
tions in his dignity, delicacy, serenity, and elevation. Had he 
essayed a bolder flight at the beginning he might have risen 
to greater heights as his genius matured. The seeming distrust 
of his own powers, which led him to lean so much upon transla- 
tion, thereby relieving creative effort, must be held to have 
limited the force and extent of his originality. He seems to 
have been conscious of this himself when he sang of “some 
simple and heartfelt lay,” “not from the grand old masters,” but 


From some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart, 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start. 


This is the Longfellow who is so dear to us. Though not 
a philosophic poet, his grave thoughtfulness and wealth of 
tenderness make his poetry restful and hopeful; and if we 
have to turn to poetry to interpret life for us, to console us, to 
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sustain us, we will not turn in vain to Longfellow, for he is a 
genuine source of hope, and the strength which has its springs 
in hope. 
O star of strength! I see thee stand 
And smile upon my pain; 
Thou beckonest with thy mailéd hand, 
And I am strong again. 


With his wide reading, it is but natural that his poetry 
should frequently recall] other writers. For instance, there 
are echoes of Tennyson and Browning in 7he Ladder of 
St. Augustine. Not that poetically he owes anything to these 
poets, but the trend of his thought was occasionally theirs. 
Of Goéthe, too, we are often reminded, for during his studies 
in Germany he absorbed much of the current German 
philosophy, especially of its moral philosophy, and it is evident 
in many of his poems that he was insensibly influenced by 
Goéthe, the poet and thinker. But these evidences are rather 
pleasing to the cultured reader, who likes to see the old 
thoughts presented anew, taking on a fresh grace in the 
presentation. Longfellow’s thought is old as Sophocles, that 
man’s end is action, not idle contemplation. 


Life is real! Life is earnest! 


And while he does not allow us to forget that, this side of 
the grave, mors ultima linea rerum est, he reminds us that 


The grave is not the goal; 
** Dust thou art, to dust returnest,”’ 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


It will be seen that the strenuous life, which finds so much 
favour to-day, had its prophet in the singer of Zhe Psalm of 
Life and The Village Blacksmith, ballads which, though not 
exempt from criticism, have the soul in them which gives them 
immortality. His teaching,—and every true poet must be a 
teacher,—his teaching inspires the belief that life is a great and 
noble calling ; not a mean and grovelling thing that we are to 
shuffle through as we can, but an elevated and lofty destiny. 

Although industry is a damaging word in reference to a 
poet, it is no disparagement of Longfellow to say that industry 
was the dominant characteristic of his career. Notwithstanding 
that he felt the springs of poetry welling within him in his 
youth, he did not flinch from hard study and patient travel to 
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fit himself for the professorial duties to which he was called at 
an early age. Happily, neither the student nor the professor 
could suppress the poet, and so we have the Belfry of Bruges, 
and Nuremberg, besides many translations, in which he shared 
with us some of the treasures he found in other tongues. The 
general high level of excellence which marks Longfellow’s 
work must have struck all who have read him (and who has 
not ?) as remarkable ; the more so as he continued to write up 
to the end of his long life. Although his life was long, it was 
in the main happy, with, of course, its share of suffering and 
sorrow : 


Nihil est ab omni 
Parte beatum. 


We have but to read Zhe Cross of Snow to realize the 
depth of feeling within him, and how much heart-sadness he 
could conceal beneath a calm exterior. Early in life he 

Took measure of his soul, and knew its strength, 


And by that silent knowledge, day by day, 
Was calm’d, ennobled, comforted, sustain’d. 


So when the great sorrow (commemorated in the sonnet 
mentioned, which he felt to be too intimately revealing to 
publish) befell him, he was able to rise up and bear himself 
bravely. His firm belief in the life after death, and the joy in 
reunion of those beloved in life, finds frequent and beautiful 


expression : 


And the mother gave, in tears and pain, 
The flowers she most did love: 

She knew she should find them all again 
In the fields of light above. 


And with them the Being Beauteous, 
Who unto my youth was given, 

More than all things else to love me, 
And is now a saint in Heaven. 


Oh, though oft depressed and lonely, 
All my fears are laid aside, 

If I but remember only 
Such as these have lived and died! 


She lives, whom we call dead. 


t 
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There is no Death! What seems so is transition ; 
This life of mortal breath 

Is but a suburb of the life Elysian, 
Whose portal we call Death. 


We will be patient, and assuage the feeling 
We may not wholly stay ; 

By Silence sanctifying, not concealing, 
The Grief that must have way. 


To those solicitous about the future of loved ones he says: 


Be comforted ; the world is very old, 
And generations pass, as they have passed, 
A troop of shadows moving with the sun; 
Thousands of times has the old tale been told; 
The world belongs to those who come the last, 
They will find hope and strength as we have done. 


Here we have the unmistakable Longfellow accent, as easily 
recognizable as is the voice of a familiar friend. Cor ad cor 
foguttur : this it is that makes his tones sound so sweet to us 
when we are sad; which draws us to him when we feel as 
though the burden laid upon us were greater than we could 
bear. The poet to whom we turn at such times; from whom 
we have learned to 


Know how sublime a thing it is 
To suffer and be strong, 


must be owned to have imperishable qualities. 
P, A. SILLARD., 
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THERE are few subjects of more enthralling interest than the 
study of our English surnames. It is indeed one of the many 
ways by which we obtain a knowledge of the history of our 
ancestors, and perhaps not one of the least enlightening. The 
quest into their origin does not tell us much of the changes-of 
dynasties and kings, of the battles and sieges that they involved, 
or of the internecine strife that so often prevailed. But they 
contain a true record of what is far more important than a mere 
dry chronological detail, they bear a faithful impress of our 
civic and rural life as it struggled slowly into existence. They 
depict for us the progress the inhabitants of our country had 
made in the arts of life, the customs and trades they practised, 
the religious observances they were devoted to. 

Time has indeed played great changes with our names, and 
altered them greatly in many instances from their early form. 
Often it is next to impossible to trace their signification, and it 
is only the expert that can give a guess at their original 
meaning. But in spite of the changes and accretions that time 
has fastened upon them, if we get down to the rock founda- 
tion from which they sprung, we shall find that they retain in 
indelible characters the lineaments of a bygone era. 

The industrious student will find an endless field of search 
open before him. We propose to devote ourselves, however, in 
the present instance to English surnames that have distinctly 
an ecclesiastical origin, or are connected in some sort of way 
with the Church. Naturally as nearly every surname that we 
possess dates back to the thirteenth or fourteenth century, the 
Church of which we shall treat will be the Catholic Church as 
it existed in England before the Reformation. Nearly all our 
surnames may be classed under five great headings, baptismal 
or personal, local, official, occupative, and sobriquets or nick- 
names. Under the first two headings we shall find little to 
interest us, especially in the first. As a rule, local surnames 
bear in civilized countries a very large proportion to the whole. 
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They were perhaps among the earliest prefixes known, and 
were used to define the place from which the nominee had come. 
Thus, if he hailed from town or village, he would be known as 
William of Durham, or John of Elstow, the connecting prepo- 
sition being pronounced short as William a Durham or John a 
Elstow, corresponding to the French de of Norman times. 
Then if the name were taken from the situation of his abode, 
it varied according to the humour and caprice of the speaker, 
or the aspect of the place itself. So in the Hundred Rolls we 
shall find such entries as John above Brook, or Adelina above 
Town, or Thomas behind Water or John beneath the Town. 
The prefixes are in a variety of languages,—Norman-Latin, a 
mixture of Norman and Latin, and by far the greater number 
pure Saxon or English. Thus, under the name of Lane we 
have Cecilia in the Lane, Emma a la Lane, John de la Lane, 
Thomas super Lane, Mariota en le Lane, Philippa atte Lane. 
We find, however, but few distinctly ecclesiastical surnames in 
this category. If it were a dweller within the precincts of the 
sanctuary, it would in the south of England be Church, Churcher, 
or Churchman, or Kirk, Kirker, and Kirkman in the north. If 
by some priory, Templer or Templeman, if by the village cross, 
Crosser or Crossman, or Croucher and Crouchman. If he lived 
by the well, when, as was often the case, it lay beneath the 
roadside crucifix, Crosswell or Crossweller would be the name. 
Coming next to those under the head of officials, many 
names that stil] occupy a prominent place in our directories are 
derived from the titles of ecclesiastical dignitaries and officers of 
medizval times. While a few of them have gradually died out, 
a good many seem permanently established in our midst. 
Naturally the causes that brought them into existence, the 
feudal and ecclesiastical systems of government caused many 
of the numberless offices to fall into desuetude, but the names 
that still remain to us remind us of the quaint customs and 
services to which they owed their rise. When we begin our 
quest into the surnames that have an ecclesiastical origin, we 
must premise at the outset that a certain number of these ought 
properly to rank under the head of sobriquets, or nicknames. 
They are, says Mr. Bardsley, in his valuable work on English 
surnames, “either vestiges of the many outdoor pageants and 
mock ceremonies so popular in those days, or of the numberless 
nicknames our forefathers loved to affix one upon the other, 
and in which practice, all, high and low, alike joined.” For 
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instance, no one could suspect such a sobriquet as Alan le Pope 
or Hugh le Pape, the source of one of our commonest and most 
familiar names to be derived from the possessor of that loftiest 
of ecclesiastical offices. It could be but a nickname, and was 
doubtless given to some unlucky individual whose overweening 
and pretentious bearing had brought upon him the affix. Or it 
might have been that the name was given to one of the actors 
in a Mystery-Play, who had for the nonce borne the character 
of a Pope. The same line of reasoning will apply to our 
Cardinals and Pontifexes and other dignitaries who appeared 
among the varied dramatis personae, and took part in the 
popular Mystery-Plays that the English of the Middle Ages 
were so attached to. The surname of Archbishop no longer 
finds a place among us, but in old records we find the name of 
Hugo le Archevesk and William le Arceveske, who it is pretty 
certain were only actors of the part in plays. The modern 
name of Bishop is indeed hardly likely to die out. The old 
and general custom of electing a boy-Bishop on St. Nicholas’ 
day gave their name probably to most of our modern Bishops. 
The custom seems to have been a very general one. It 
prevailed generally throughout the English Cathedrals, and also 
in many grammar schools, but the place where of all others it 
appears to have specially obtained was in the diocese of Sarum. 
A full description of the ceremonies enacted on the occasion is 
preserved in the Processional of Salisbury Cathedral, in which 
the service of the boy-Bishop is set to music. His episcopacy 
lasted from December 6th, the feast of St. Nicholas, until Holy 
Innocents, and during that time the mock Bishop derived some 
substantial benefits from his tenure of office. If he died in the 
course of it he received the funeral honours of a Bishop, and 
had a monument erected to his memory, of which an example 
may be seen in the north nave of Salisbury Cathedral. The 
boy thus honoured was hardly likely to let the name be 
forgotten. The Norman form of the word was le Vecke or 
le Vesk, which still survives in its modern form of Vecks. We 
all remember Trotty Veck in Charles Dickens’ Christmas Chimes. 

Archpriest no longer has a place in our nomenclature, but 
Archdeacon is still a rare survival from the early Thomas le 
Arcedekne. Vicar has given us Vicars, Vicar, and Vicarman, 
Chaucer, in the Persone’s Prologue, has 


Sir preest, quod he, art thou a vicary, 
Or art thou a persone, say soth by my fay ? 
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Over the term Parson there is a difference of opinion, and 
authorities differ greatly as to the origin of the word. 
Mr. Lowther, a high authority, and who was the first to write 
upon this interesting subject, maintains that the word is derived 
from Piers son, Peter’s son. This would give it an entirely 
Saxon origin, while the more popular derivation leans to the 
Norman reading, and which more closely resembles our modern 
word. Chaucer tells us: 
A good man there was of religioun, 
That was a poore Persone of a toun. 

And the evidence is undoubtedly more in favour of the latter 
rendering. In its modern form of Parson, Parsons, it takes up 
a page of the London Directory, although many of these are 
possibly diminutives of Peter. There is no doubt about the 
names Priest, Priestly, and Priestman, which answer for them- 
selves, and come direct from the Saxon preost, although the 
Danish word prest both in form and pronunciation is nearer akin. 
The modern Deacon is of course derived from the ministerial 
office, but Dakin and Dawkins are evidently some of the many 
forms of David. Chaplain, or more often Chaplin, comes from 
the cleric who was usually attached to some private oratory. 
Our Chaunters, Caunters, and Caunts, still carry on the remem- 
brance of the old precentors of our collegiate or cathedral 
choirs, and Singers is also by no means an uncommon name. 
Curiously enough, there are two or three instances to be found 
in the old rolls of female chauters. One, under the title of 
Williametta, Cantatrix, appears in the Xotuli Litterarum 
Clausarum in Turrt Londonenst, but they are few and far 
between, and were probably only requisitioned on an emergency. 
The modern Chancellor comes from the official to whose care 
was committed the chapter books, scrolls, and other records of 
the church or monastery he was attached to. The clericus or 
clerk, formerly only applied to the ordained ministry, but since 
the Reformation he has gradually sunk down to a far lower 
level. From him we have the word spelt in a_ bewildering 
variety of ways, Clerk, Clerke, Clark, Clarke, &c., with the 
addition of son to most of them. The sacristan or sexton is 
still represented by the modern Secretans and Sextons. The colet 
or acolyte, who served at Mass and performed many subordinate 
duties for the priest remains to us in the Colets and Collettes 
of to-day where these are not diminutives of Nicholas. Our 
“ Bennets,” oftener than not an abbreviation of Benedict, once 
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performed the duties of exorcists, and by the imposition of 
hands and the sprinkling of holy water expelled evil spirits 
from those possessed. Lastly come the Croziers and Crosiers, 
who in medizval times bore the pastoral staff. This official in 
post-Reformation times may have been chaplain to the Bishop, 
for in the Book of Common Prayer of Edward VI. it is 
directed : 


When soever the Bishop shall celebrate the Holy Communion or 
execute any other public office he shall have upon him besides his 
rochet, an alb and cope or vestment. And also his pastoral staff in 
his hand, or else borne by his chaplain. 


When we turn to the monastic orders we find, as we might 
naturally expect from an institution that permeated every 
corner of English life, a plentiful list of modern surnames, to 
keep alive their departed memory. While the name “ Religious ” 
has not survived in a modern form, most of the other titles so 
well known to us still exist among us. The Abbots, Priors, and 
Canons of to-day, are little changed in form from those of the 
pious churchmen who ruled Tintern and Rievaulx, but we may 
infer that in most instances the modern names of, at least, the 
greater dignitaries, are derived from those borne by the actors 
in the religious plays as shown with Pope and Cardinal. The 
Moynes or Monks, and the Freres or Friars, have left indeed a 
goodly list of descendants. The former have given us Monk, 
Monkhouse, and Monckton, the latter, Frére, Freer, and Friar. 
Nunn is still a common name, with a few Nunneys and 
Nunneleys. Many of the quaint offices in a monastery are 
still represented. The Infirmarian or Fermerer has given us 
Fermer and Fermar, if the latter has not rather come from 
Farmer. The Almoner or Aumoner, the dispenser of the 
bounteous charity of the abbey to the poor, we still have a 
scarce example in Aumonier, but the “ Dorturer,” who looked 
after the arrangement of the “dortoir” or dormitory has passed 
away from the modern name list. In the Boke of Curtasye the 
almoner is thus described : 

The Aumonere a rod schalle have in hande 
An office for almes I understonde. 


All the broken mete he keeps in wait 
To dele to poore men at the gate. 


Many of these were doubtless lepers, for this loathsome disease 
was a prolific result of the defective sanitary laws of the 
period. So widespread had it become, that a royal mandate of 
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Edward III. enjoined those smitten with leprosy to betake 
themselves to places distant from the dwellings of man. The 
name is now a very uncommon one among us. One of 
the most important offices attached to the monastery was the 
Cellarer, who was the purveyor of all food stuffs and, as the 
name implies, drinkables, and it was he who engaged, dismissed, 
or punished the outside servants of the houses. The name still 
survives in the modern Sellers. Of lesser, but still of great 
responsibility, was the Kitchener, who, according to the 
custumal of one great English abbey, was expected to be 
almost “a paragon of virtue.” As the name tells us, and it 
still exists unaltered, he presided over everything connected 
with the culinary department. Under him were the “ Vitelers,” 
modernized into Vidler, who brought the supplies of food for 
the Community and the “ Larderer,” who had the charge of the 
keys of all the out-houses attached to the great larder of the 
monastery, the hay-house, the stockfish-house, and the pudding- 
house. He had among many other duties to supervise the 
supply of everything in the shape of food intended for the 
table, and to grind all the mustard, pepper, and spices, for 
condiments. We have the name still left to us in Larder 
and more often Lardner. The “salter,” called also the 
mustardarin, was an important personage at a period when 
most of the food eaten was salted. The “discarius,” or server 
of dishes in the refectory, was a kind of lower servant in the 
kitchen. After meals he washed the plates and dishes, and 
stored them when dry in their cupboards. Both Salter and Disher 
are unaltered among our modern surnames. The “achatour,” or 
caterer, also served under the Kitchener, but his post was one 
of much responsibility. “He ought,” says a custumal, “to be 
a broad-minded and strong-minded man, one who is wise, just, 
and upright, in things belonging to his office.” He attended the 
markets, and purchased meat and fish for the monastery. We 
still have the name spelt in various ways, as Cater, Cator, Catour, 
and Caterer. 

Coming now to the Bedesmen, whose task it was to offer up 
prayers for their patrons, living and dead, it is curious to note 
that among the modern names derived’ from it is the peculiar 
one of Badman, together with Bidman and Biden. Naturally 
the thousands of palmers and pilgrims who in Catholic times 
traversed every country in Christendom to the tomb of our 
Lord and the shrines of His saints have left an indelible impress 
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on our modern name-lists. Palmers are still to be reckoned by 
hundreds, while Pilgrims are fairly numerous, those to the 
tombs of SS. Peter and Paul are still preserved to our memory 
by the modern “ Romer.” Those two doubtful characters whom 
Chaucer has left us so vivid a sketch of, the Sompnour and 
Pardoner, are still with us as Sumner, Somner, Pardoe and 
Pardon. Hermit, Mr. Bardsley has failed to discover at present 
existing, but we think there is little doubt that a local 
Northamptonshire name, Armitt, is its genuine successor, as 
Armitage and Heritage of his moss-grown abode. The Ancre 
or Anchorite, who as Piers Plowman tells us: 


Holden them in their celles, 


still exist in our Ankers. Closely connected with the church 
are two or three artificers who laboured for the decoration of 
the sanctuary. The Calicer was the maker of sacramental 
vessels for the altar, and our Challises, Callises, and Challices 
owe their origin to him. The rare surname Wafer reminds us 


of the medizval ‘ Waferer” whose principal work was making 
the sacramental bread, though many of them probably added a 
trade in other sorts of cakes, which they or their womenkind 
vended at the church doors. The parish clerks were often the 
waferers of their own church, for Chaucer tells us in the J/7//er’s 
Tale that Absolon the clerk, among other presents to Alisoun, 
sent her 
Wafres pyping hote out of the glede (hot embers). 


Church bells bring us to a wide range of names. The 
popular modern name “Bell” would seem in the majority of 
instances to be one of the many abbreviations of Elizabeth, 
or from the complimentary affix of bel which was a great 
Norman fashion and had its Saxon equivalent in Prettyman. 
Occasionally perhaps, bell may have had a local signification 
from an inn sign. The belfries which were not unseldom 
attached to the monasteries have given us the modern Bellhouse 
and it is possible that bellows is a corruption of the same 
name; Bellringer, now a rare survival, comes from the same 
source. The men who cast the bells were in the first instance 
called belzeteres which was speedily rendered down into a 
more euphonious word, becoming belleyeter and eventually 
Billiter, which has given us a London street name. The 
well-known Bedellus or beadle occurs as early as Domesday. 
Although now-a-days he is almost exclusively an ecclesiastical 
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official, originally it was not so. He was a serviter or apparator 
who in any court executed processes or attended to proclamations. 
His modern forms comprise among others, Beadell, Beadle, 
Beadall and Biddle. 

The calendar of our saints introduces us to a wide field 
of names, for after local sources the majority of our English 
surnames were originally Christian prefixes, the most familiar 
surnames we meet with, saving that of Smith, are to be found 
in this list. What names can compare for frequency with our 
Jones, Williams, or Thompson? How they originated is easily 
seen. When surnames were in their infancy and rarely, if ever 
used, what more natural than that children should be known 
in the community in which they lived as the sons of John or 
Thomas or Richard. In course of time the title became 
permanent and was passed on to their descendants as an 
hereditary surname. It is interesting to note the varying 
fashions in these names. Many curious changes have occurred 
in the course of the last five centuries. Some popular Christian 
names in Norman times are now almost obsolete, while many 
modern ones were then utterly unknown. There are many 
surnames existing still whose Christian root-name has entirely 
disappeared, for while the stock of surnames is no longer added 
to, fresh baptismal names are every day being invented “ Each 
new national crisis, each fresh achievement of our arms, each 
new queen imported from abroad, are being daily commemorated 
at the font.” During the period preceding the Conquest, 
surnames were comparatively unknown, and so but few of the 
Saxon saints have come down to us in modern guise. Many 
names not in the calendar, have been preserved. Alfred, 
which figures unaltered and as Alured and Aldred. Agilward 
is frequent as Aylward. Godwin, the stout old Earl, has 
survived in many a Goodwin, and Goderic, a Saxon saint and 
one of the commonest names, is still with us in many a form. 
It is hard to recognize St. Guthlac in the Goodlakes and 
Goodlucks of to-day. The more prominent saints, the Wilfrids 
and the Dunstans, have a few doubtful representatives. They 
may be found in the Wilfords, and the Dunstons of our 
directories. St. Cuthbert gives his name to that sturdiest of 
Englishmen, William Cobbett. The Apostle of England, 
St. Augustine, has come down only in the abbreviated forin 
of Austin, but his popularity dates rather from Norman than 
Saxon times. The Norman Invasion brought to our country 
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the fame of many holy men, whose sanctity had already 
extended widely on the Continent, names that were very 
popular in early medieval times and of whom the memory 
died out with the Reformation. Gerard or Gerald was the one 
most in repute, there were no less than six saints of this name, 
and our many Gerards, Garrets, Jarrets, Jerards, and Geralds 
are still left to remind us of them. 

Walter was already popular at the Domesday survey, no 
less than twenty-eight being there mentioned: deriving its 
celebrity from a saint of Aquitaine in the tenth century. 
The modern forms of it are very numerous ; the Watts, Watsons, 
Waters, Watkins, and their derivatives would muster strongly. 
St. Anthony, the great Egyptian ascetic, has still many 
descendants the name unchanged, and in a more doubtful shape 
as Tonkin, Tonson, and Tonks. The popular abbreviation of 
Tony asa simpleton or country clown came from the “ /antony 
pig” which was connected with this Saint, who was always 
looked upon as the patron of hogs. It is said that the 
monasteries dedicated to St. Anthony had the privilege of 
allowing their swine to feed in the streets, which many an old 
ballad recalls. 

From St. Lawrence comes Lawkins, Larkins, and Lawson. 
St. Lambert came through the Flemings as patron of Liege, and 
is found with us as Lambert, Lampson, and Lampkin. Gilbert 
and Christopher were very popular saints, and have left a 
multitude of variations of their nomenclature, the former, besides 
Gilbert, in the innumerable Gibbs, Gibbons, Gibson, and Gipps, 
not to leave out that “famous citizen of credit and renown,” 
John Gilpin. The latter Saint we find in the Christys, Kitts, 
and Kitsons of to-day. 

There is no Saint from whose name such an endless variety 
of change has been evolved as St. Theobald, or Thibeault, in the 
Norman-French. In its original form it is not uncommon, but 
from its abbreviation of Tib or Tebbe we get a marvellous list 
of Tibbits and Tebbutts, Tibbles and Tipples, Tubbs and 
Tipkins, and the rest. St. Hugh, indeed, runs St. Theobald 
close. His was one of the most popular of Norman surnames, 
and has left a deep impress upon our modern name-lists. Most 
of them have come from the pet abbreviations our Norman 
ancestors were so fond of. Among them we have the Huggins 
and Hutchins, the Howletts and Hewletts, the Hewitts and the 
Howitts, and last but not least the Hughes, with innumerable 
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variations. It is, indeed, difficult to exaggerate the popularity 
of this name four hundred years ago. 

Want of space will only allow a brief resumé to the great 
place that the Apostles claim in the list of modern surnames 
which with hardly an exception each one of them has left 
an indelible impress upon. John, as the beloved Apostle and 
the Baptist, holds an easy first place as a name-giver among the 
twelve. For many centuries he has run a race for popularity 
with William, who as the founder of our Norman monarchy 
soon gained a precedence. The influence of the Crusades, 
however, brought John again to the front, a position he has 
maintained to almost our own days. William was, however, 
always a good second, and for some undefined reason he has of 
late years shot again to the front, and now stands at the head 
of our baptismal registers. The surnames that have sprung 
from John are almost legion. The English, Welsh, and Flemish 
forms of the word all contribute their quota. The Hans of the 
latter give us the Hansons, Hankins, and Hancocks, while from 
the Welsh we get our numerous Evans’, Bevans’, and Ivins. 
*‘ Jack,” which for centuries has been the best used word in our 
language, is in reality the short of Jacobus or James. It came 
to us from France, where it was the nickname of the peasantry, 
and was at once accepted as asynonym for John. We should 
almost have expected Peter to have ranked next in favour to 
John, but for some reason he has never been the favourite we 
might expect. Still, his descendants are numerous enough, and 
many somewhat puzzling to the non-student. Piers, Perkins, 
and Pierce are fairly evident, but Parr, Pears, and Pearse are 
not so easily deduced. When we come to the Perrins, Parkins, 
and Perkes, there seems but little relationship. Simon and 
Matthew were ever favourite English names. From the 
diminutive Sim we get some much used appellations in the 
Sims, Simpkins, Simpsons, and Simcoxes. Matthew derivatives 
are more easily traced. Bartholomew has left us a numerous 
progeny, many of his descendants being strangely altered. 
From the favourite shortening of his name to Batt, or Bett, we 
get Batey, Bates, Badson, Badcock, Betty, and a host of others. 
Another abbreviation of the name was “Toly,” or “ Tholy,” 
which accounts for our Tolleys, Tolsons, and Tollers. Thomas, 
in addition to his fame as an Apostle, had another claim to 
English sympathy as the martyr of Canterbury which has placed 
him next on the list to John. His descendants are not difficult to 
recognize in their varied forms. Paul and Barnabas are low down 
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on the list, while Andrew, comparatively neglected in England, 
is universal north of the Tweed. Philip, though now much out 
of fashion as a Christian name, had many admirers among our 
forefathers, and has left us a plentiful list of descendants 
in the Phelps, Phipps, and Philpotts, so common among us, with 
a lengthy list of Phillips and Phillipsons. Both in the Old and 
New Testament many names have left their impress. Mary, 
it is curious to note, did not obtain its present position till the 
fifteenth or sixteenth century. In Norman times it was com- 
paratively unused, and its first notice in our records is as 
Mariot or Mariota. It is now thought that the Maid Marian 
of the Robin Hood ballads was the sobriquet not of Mary but 
of Mawdkin, or Matilda, the popular female name of the period. 
The proto-martyr St. Stephen was one of the most popular 
saints among our countrymen. Many of his descendants show 
their obvious origin, but it is somewhat difficult to trace it in 
such names as Stimpson or Stennett. At the period of the 
Crusades Elias, from his association with the Holy Land, came 
very much into vogue, and became one of the most familiar names 
in England, and as Alis in Scotland. We get from it our Ellises 
and Ellices, our Elsons and Elkins, with innumerable Elliots. 
North of the border they are Alisons, Alkins, and Allcocks. 

One prolific source of modern surnames came from the 
general practice that prevailed of baptizing a child after the 
feast of the Church or saint’s day on which it was born. This 
has served to preserve in our nomenclature nearly every great 
festival in our ecclesiastical calendar. We have still many 
remembrances of “ Christmas,” in its Norman and Saxon forms 
of Noel and Yule, or Youill and the rarer Midwinter. Easter still 
survives under the unaltered name, and oftener as Pask, Pash, and 
Pascal, the old English name. Whitsunday is obsolete, but Pente- 
cost is now and again found. There are still a few Lammas, ’Sump- 
tons, and Middlemasses, that is, Assumption and Michaelmas. 

Many are the names still remaining that remind us of the 
lesser feasts, the Lovedays, the Hockadays, and Hobdays, 
the old English expression for a high-day which was kept on the 
second Tuesday after Easter to commemorate the driving out 
of the Danes in Ethelred’s time. Our Hallidays and Holli- 
days of to-day keep alive the old Church festivals in which 
were blended the worldly and spiritual joys of our ancestors. 
In our land we have long since divorced the two, and the 
contrast between a holyday of the olden times and a holiday 
after St. Lubbock, is calculated to make the angels weep. 

J. S. SHEPARD. 

















A Half-Hour in the Grafton Galleries. 


THE magnificent array of pictures now being exhibited at the 
Grafton Galleries in aid of the National Gallery Fund deserves 
at least one visit from every man and woman in London who 
cares anything for art. The exhibition has been “ noticed” 
extensively in the press, and the usual learned battle over the 
attributions of the owners and the descriptions in the catalogue 
has already begun. It is sufficient for an owner to call his 
picture a Titian or a Giorgione—and in so doing he is 
generally accepting the attribution of his predecessors in title— 
and every critic promptly ascribes it to Jacopo Palma, to 
Cariani, to Palma Vecchio, or any one you can think of. And 
the critic in turn thinks it sufficient to give his opinion on these 
points, and considers that he has adequately noticed the 
exhibition. One is expected to understand everything else 
without further discussion. It is this amiable practice that 
sometimes leaves a little room for the unauthorized impressions 
of the “ outsider.” There is here no attempt at learned judg- 
ments or critical appreciations. The reader will not find 
himself referred to altar-pieces in Brescia, triptychs at Verona 
He will find a few random impressions—and no learning. 
Self-portraits by great artists always possess a_ peculiar 
interest. The pity of it is that they are generally shown to be 
portraits of somebody else, more or Jess obscure. Such is the 
case with the exquisite “ Portrait of the Artist” (so-called) by 
Andrea Del Sarto. Is it not exasperating that of three interest- 
ing pictures, all ascribed to Andrea Del Sarto, the only one 
that can be regarded as the undoubted work of the Florentine 
master is not his portrait after all, but that of a much younger 
man? The youthful scholar or artist here depicted is nearer 
seventeen than thirty-seven, which was Andrea’s age in 1523, 
when this portrait was painted. Moreover, it is a work of rare 
subtlety, of the most absolute maturity. How then could it be 
Andrea's portrait of himself? So once more we are disappointed. 
The celebrated “ Sculptor” in the National Gallery, long declared 
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to be the artist’s own portrait, is not Andrea; this thoughtful, 
sensitive young man, painted with singular delicacy and charm, 
is not Andrea; and there are those who have their doubts 
about the “ self-portrait” in the Pitti. We would give much to 
be sure. It is one of the things that ought to be possible to 
take Browning’s splendid poem and sit down with it in front of 
an unquestioned portrait of Del Sarto by himself, and glancing 
up from the verses to the features: “I’m not a critic, but I 
know Andrea Del Sarto.” 

Opposite, on the same wall, is a picture arresting by reason 
of its colour, title, and description, but which on a second glance 
has little in it to satisfy or to charm. It, too, comes from 
Panshanger, and is called “ Portrait of a Lady (supposed to be 
Petrarch’s Laura).” Petrarch’s Laura! This Florentine dame 
in sixteenth-century costume has indeed before her a book 
inscribed “ Petrarcha,” but it is difficult, if not impossible, to 
imagine that this was the famous mistress of the famous poet. 
She is simply too ordinary ; and we are too romantic to believe 
it. Not that she is merely good-looking where one has a right 
to expect a sort of cruel beauty. She is “icily regular, 
splendidly null,” and Petrarch’s Laura cannot have been null 
even if she were icy—which is disputed. The sonneteer’s 
mistress must in our humble opinion have been cold and 
dignified and serenely aloof from the heat and fervour of her 
poet’s passion, or, as Byron said, he would not have written 
sonnets all his life. But this a femme savante,a prim pedant 
who has no personality worth revealing, and who is obviously 
determined that her musical and literary tastes shall not escape 
notice. And lastly, the painting is altogether inferior; no one 
will ever make us believe that those queer claw-like hands were 
drawn by “ the faultless painter.” 

The third picture attributed to Del Sarto is the “ Portrait 
of a Man known as II Fattore di San Marco.” This a humorous 
portrait of a humorist, or at any rate of “a character.” His 
quaint pose, his mocking manner, the expression of his eyes, 
the tilt of his hat, everyihing about him is comical. The style 
of painting bears a strong resemblance to that of the Portrait in 
the Large Gallery, but there is something else, a vigorous 
dramatic touch that would seem to suggest another hand. 

The first picture in the Centre Gallery is “ The Nativity” of 
Luini and surely there is no lovelier work in the collection, the 
great name of Raphael notwithstanding. It is a scene of the 
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most delicate, the most tender harmony. All is peace, suavity, 
grace. Luini is a favourite of ours and were we so disposed we 
would uphold him even against the mighty Leonardo. Luini 
has been styled by some the Milanese Raphael, by others, with 
more plausibility, the Milanese Leonardo, though this designa- 
tion, is, we maintain, too definite an assumption of Luini’s 
inferiority. Comparison with Leonardo is natural and obvious. 
Taine was probably right when he put Leonardo first, for Da 
Vinci was indeed a wizard, a very Hermes or Prometheus 
among men; but Taine was certainly right when he declared 
that Luini surpassed his illustrious contemporary in “ tenderness 
and touching grace.” It would be easy to point out other 
differences which become apparent whenever we can see the 
work of the two painters together, as unhappily we cannot here 
—though there are, close by, two pictures full of the Leonardo 
influence. The Florentine master works ever in light and shade 
and his mysterious effects are always due to his subtle use of 
shadow ; Luini on the other hand models in full light, his colour 
is clearer, more brilliant—at any rate it is to-day—there is more 
transparency in his pictures. Luini’s women, too, are generally 
blondes, with hair golden as ripe corn, and they wear charming 
colours ; Leonardo’s are dark, inscrutable and owe who can say 
how much of their interest to the famous enigmatical smile. 

To return to the picture before us. The Madonna kneels on 
the right, St. Joseph on the left, both in adoration of the Divine 
Infant in the centre. The colouring is soft and delicate and in 
the lovely face of the Madonna there is all that is best and 
purest in Luini’s art. Behind is a landscape with the shepherds 
and the exsemb/e is one of delicious harmony and peace. 

In poignant contrast with this scene is the “ Pieta” of the 
Brescian painter called Moretto. It is a fine powerful dramatic 
work, easy to praise but that the suffering it depicts is so terrible. 
When this subject is treated by the early painters it is, like 
others, quaint and curious, so much of naive simplicity mingles 
with its pathos ; when treated by the later masters, Rubens and 
Van Dyck, for instance, it has become merely a subject, a 
technical exercise, in which beauty of colour-passages and 
grandeur of design monopolize the attention of the beholder 
and leave his feelings unmoved. But it is precisely in the life- 
time of this artist, and generally in the hundred years from the 
middle of the fifteenth to the middle of the sixteenth century 
that this, the saddest of all subjects, receives its sincerest and 
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most pathetic treatment in an art that has achieved maturity 
but has not yet fallen into virtuosity. Moretto, then, is true to 
his time. We have not here the tragic calm of Mantegna ; 
grief is clamant and heartrending; yet the emotion, deep and 
powerful as it is, is not pressed too far. Just as in the colour 
scheme the silver greys that hover over and around the pallid 
Body of our Lord seem to attenuate the sharp reds and greens 
in the garments of St. John, so, in the composition there is 
something in the placing of the bowed figure of Mary Magdalen 
with the long waved hair that mitigates the impression of 
anguish emanating from the Sorrowful Mother. We are thankful 
that the painter has not done as Gian Bellini once did and 
concentrated the whole force of the subject into a single look of 
agony that is haunting and unbearable. 

Framed in deep black and gold to set off the jewel-like 
quality of the paint, “ The Soldier and the Laughing Girl” is a 
splendid example of the rich style of Jan Vermeer Van Delft. 
The placing of the two figures in this perfectly seen interior, 
the values, the lighting, the harmonious completeness of it are 
a delight, and there is always a little crowd in front of this 
picture. One is too apt to class together all Dutch interiors as 
scenes of unlovely realism, and to forget that there are other 
modes than that of Teniers. This interior is a proof—if proof 
were needed—and a reminder of something never forgotten 
when landscape is in question, that French art of the nineteenth 
century is in some of its most delicate aspects deeply indebted 
to the Dutch art of the seventeenth. It needs no great effort 
of imagination or memory to see how much the exquisite art 
of Meissonier and of the Anglo-Belgian Alfred Stevens owed 
to the Master of Delft. 

It is interesting to contrast with “Petrarch’s Laura” the 
sumptuous beauty of “ Mrs. Maguire,” rendered by Sir Thomas 
Lawrence with all the glow and brilliance that were his when 
he portrayed the lovely women of his time. The curious 
circular composition—the lady seated on the floor holds the 
right arm of a little boy who is placed in front of her, while he 
in turn has his hand upon the nose of a large dog—does much 
to heighten the general effect of an ensemble of happy and 
joyous life. Lawrence had for beauty a facile and loving brush, 
but we do not remember to have seen many things at once 
more effective and more delightful than this picture of a 
charming woman and a happy child. 
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A pathetic interest attaches to the portrait of his daughter 
by that weirdest of painters, El Greco. We remember seeing 
it before in the famous Guildhall Exhibition of 1901, and can 
recall our feeling of amazement that Theotocopouli could have 
given the world such a portrait. A characteristic work “ Supper 
in the House of Simon” hangs beside, and the contrast elicits 
from everyone who passes an exclamation of surprise, that 
works so different should have come from the same hand. The 
compiler of the catalogue has done well to quote the eloquent 
words of Sir W. Stirling-Maxwell : 


She is painted in the prime of life and loveliness ; her dark eyes 
and rich complexion are finely set off by the white furred mantle 
drawn over her head ; and her countenance, in depicting which her 
fond father has put forth all his skill, is one of the most beautiful that 
death ever dimmed and that the pencil ever rescued from the grave. 


Prominent in the Large Gallery is the stately portrait of 
the “ Marchesa Brignole-Sala and her Son” (No. 55) by Van 
Dyck. Full length, life-size, the Marchesa is seated in a high 
throne-like chair, holding the hand of her son, an architectural 
background completing the impression of a portrait d’apparat. 
This Genoese lady is beautiful, but it is as it were a beauty 
under restraint, not worn as a farure. We are to understand 
that it is something we are to take for granted and are not 
asked to admire. Perfect self-possession without a trace of 
self-consciousness. The mode of presentation is for Van Dyck 
somewhat impersonal, as though the sitter had desired that her 
charm as a woman—a charm assuredly felt by the artist—should 
be merged in her rank as a patrician. She recalls various 
portraits of aristocratic women by Van Dyck, but most of all 
those of the Archduchess-Regent, Clara Isabella Eugenia, 
who queens it in the galleries of Brussels. 

JAMES DWYER. 
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Blessed Edmund Campion's “ Challenge.” 


—_——_»— 


ON the evening of the 18th of July, 1580,! Father Robert 
Persons and Blessed Edmund Campion left their respective 
lodgings in London and Southwark, and rode northwards to the 
nearest village beyond the city boundaries. Our unlovely 
metropolis has since then absorbed all open space up to 
Hoxton, or Hoggesden as it was then called, and has stretched 
her squalid streets for miles further both to north and east. But 
in the middle of Elizabeth’s reign Hoxton was out in the quiet 
country, and the two Fathers who had not dared to live 
together in one house while in town, could meet there for a 
night in comparative safety. There were several points to be 
discussed, for London was getting empty,” and they were leaving 
town on missionary tours, which would cover the whole of the 
summer holiday period. 

That night they agreed on the routes they would respectively 
take. Persons was to make a wide circuit from North to West, 
through the counties of Northampton, Derby, Worcester, 
Hereford, and Gloucester; Campion was to make a smaller 
circuit in the inverse direction, from Oxford back to North- 
ampton. The travelling expenses of both were borne by that 
splendid Catholic, Mr. George Gilbert, who not only furnished 
them with horses, clothes, and the like on a handsome scale 
(for they were in dress and externals to appear like country 
gentlemen), but also rode with them personally, introducing 
them as his friends, and preparing the way for them in a 
thousand little things, which a layman can so often do better 
than a priest. He was accompanying Persons, and he had 


1 On the 5th of August Father Persons wrote that he had left town ‘‘ 18 days 
ago.” (Rome, MS. Vallice/liana, n. 23, 179, not known to Simpson.) 

? It is interesting to notice an early reference to ‘‘ the London Season,” in Father 
Persons’ Life of Campion, lib. ii. c. 24: ** Hilary term being ended, the most part 
of gentlemen were retired home into their counties.” It was the Law Courts, not the 
Parliament, which kept people in town in those days. 
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persuaded another gentleman, a friend of his, to perform a 
similar apostolic office for Campion.! 

Preparations for the next few months being thus concluded, the 
missioners were about to separate and ride off,when Mr. Thomas 
Pounde, of Belmont, rode up to the house. He was at that 
time a prisoner in the Marshalsea for religion, but he had bribed 
the jailor to allow him a few hours’ liberty. As he is destined 
to play an important part in the episode we are studying, some 
account must be given of his character, and it may be done 
summarily as biographies of some length may be found both in 
Mr. Simpson and Brother Foley.* 

Thomas Pounde, of Belmont (or Beaumont), near Bed- 
hampton, in the parish of Farlington, Hants, came of a good 
family, which seems to have remained Catholic till the time of 
James II., when it emigrated. His mother was sister (or half- 
sister) to the Earl of Southampton, who several times befriended 
him in his difficulties. He was now in his forty-first year, and 
had already passed some five years in various terms of 
imprisonment. The story of his conversion, though well known, 
must be recalled, for it throws light on his character. He had 
been in Elizabeth’s Court,’ full of spirits, fun, and vigour, and 
so admired as a dancer that the Queen once made him perform 
before her some intricate measure which needed the greatest 
agility. At first she applauded his deft footing and graceful 
springs, when suddenly his foot slipped and down he came with 
an ignominious crash upon the floor. Atthis her Majesty roared 
with laughter and gave him a kick, crying, with an allusion to 
the ceremony of knighthood, “ Arise, Sir Ox!” 

At that time and in that Court such unqueenly behaviour 
did not mean much. But on Pounde the lesson was not 
lost. He muttered as he rose, Sze transit gloria mundi, and 
left the Court never to return. The indignity of the coarse 


1 Mr. Simpson started the theory that Gilbert founded a regular “‘ sodality ” for 
gentlemen who should conduct priests about England. But there is no evidence of 
any system or rule about the work of Gilbert and his friends. It was quite sponta- 
neous, and concerned itself with present needs only (see this Magazine, June, 1905). 
The name of Campion’s companion is not known. 

2 R. Simpson in Zhe Rambler (1857), viii. pp. 24-38, 94-106; H. Foley, 
Records S.]., iii. pp. 567-656. ‘There are some very interesting notices of his 
genealogy in Notes and Queries (1905), X., iv., 184, 268, 472 

* He is styled ‘*Gentleman of the Queen’s body.” He had acted the part of 
Mercury at a masque given to the Queen at Kenilworth, and he may have met 
Campion there, for he was one of the representative scholars from Oxford who then 


spoke before the Queen. 
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jeer opened his eyes to the indignity of feminine tyranny over 
the Church of his fathers, to which he also still adhered. 
Applying himself now to the practice of virtue and religion with 
the same energy which he had before devoted to success at 
Court, he gradually developed the desire of joining the Jesuits, 
and was on the point of going abroad to do so, when he was 
imprisoned about 1574, and being ever after restrained, now by 
bail now by chains, could never leave England. Unable to 
accomplish his purpose in the ordinary way, he begged the 
favour of having his imprisonment for the faith taken in lieu 
of novitiate, and of being admitted to the Society with the 
obligation of crossing over and living in a Jesuit house abroad, 
when opportunity should serve and obedience call. 

This prayer was efficaciously seconded by his envoy Thomas 
Stevens, an intimate friend of Pounde’s, who had gone abroad 
to enter the Society in 1578, and went afterwards in 1580 to 
India. He was not only the first English missionary that 
landed on its shores, but the first Englishman who is known to 
have gone to live there. 

It is something to thank God for that out of the many 
thousands of Anglo-Indians who have flocked to those distant 
coasts generally for motives most unspiritual, the first went 
to work and to die for the love of God: and Pounde should 
have some share of the credit for the assistance, temporal and 
spiritual, by which he had helped the future missionary through 
many obstacles. Stevens, when in Rome, had in return won 
for Pounde the boon of being admitted to the Society in prison, 
until he might retire abroad. 

The man, therefore, who now presented himself before 
Persons and Campion, had an unusual number of claims on 
their consideration. Of tried faith, witty, generous, with 
considerable literary powers, and respectable ability as a 
controversialist, he had nevertheless some of the defects which 
generally go with the solitary life, especially when this is 
the result of injustice and cruelty. “He is very fervent,” 
wrote Father Garnet, April 10, 1605, “ but somewhat abounding 
in singularities.” For instance, he would reward his jailor 
handsomely, when he was put into irons or otherwise harshly 
treated, but when freed from bonds and the like, he gave the 
expectant locksmith nothing. 

However, this time his speech was altogether reasonable. 
It was to this effect : 
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There is grave danger that you may be captured at any moment. 
When they have got you, they will first examine you on such questions 
as they list ; then they will lay you in some dark corner of the Tower, 
from which no cry or message of yours will ever pass out, and finally 
they will give to the world such a version as they like of your answers 
to their questions. Who does not see that by this means they may 
make the most innocent, who transgress only their so-called laws of 
religion, appear to be offenders in matter of treason? Who does not 
know that in fact they have repeatedly done so? Therefore, prepare 
now, such answers as you would like to have published then. Write 
out your statements at once, and give them to some friend, with the 
charge of keeping them until you may be in durance. Then he will 
give your writing to the world: the fact of your capture will make it 
greedily read. ‘The truth about you will be known, and your enemies’ 


devices will be frustrate.! 


Father Persons seems to have approved the idea at once, and 
the paper he eventually wrote corresponds closely with Pounde’s 
suggestions. Campion on the other hand did not acquiesce so 
readily. He asked questions, and was probably passing over in 
his mind alternative schemes, and in what he eventually wrote, 
Pounde’s first idea played a somewhat subordinate part. 
Father Persons describes the scene as follows : 


Father Campion, after a reply or two, as he was a man of singular 
good nature and easy to be persuaded to whatsoever religion or 
piety inclined most, arose from the company with whom he was, and 
taking a pen in his hand wrote presently [z¢., immediately] upon the end 
of a table that stood by, in less I suppose than half an hour this 
declaration, whereof afterwards so much ado was made by Charke and 
Hanmer and other ministers that went about to confute or rather calum- 
niate the same. And albeit he wrote it upon the sudden occasion, which 
I have rehearsed and in so short a space, while his company expected 
him to depart, yet was it so pithy, both for substance and propriety of 
style in the English language, as it liked greatly the indifferent reader 
and stung exceedingly the adversary as may appear by the answers and 
other proceedings afterwards.” 

Father Persons himself, though he modestly does not 
mention it, wrote at the same time a paper, with the same 
object as Campion’s, and both at once signed and closed them, 
placed one copy in their pockets, and consigned another to a 
friend to keep against the day of their possible capture. 
Persons with characteristic caution sealed his paper, which he 


1 Persons, Life of Campion, Letters and Notices, (1877), p. 46. 
2 Persons, /did. p. 47 
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had directed to the Magistrates of the City of London, and 
gave it to some friend whose name is not recorded. Campion, 
with equally characteristic confidence in others, after folding 
his letter, and directing it to the Lords of the Privy Council , 
handed it unsealed to Pounde, who thereupon mounted horse, 
and rode back to London, while the others started on their 
already determined journeys. 

Though the declarations were not to have been published 
until the time of their possible capture, we do not know that 
the trustees of those papers were pledged to secrecy in regard 
to them, Pounde, at all events, read Campion’s paper and was 
thrilled with delight by its vigour and eloquence. It went, 
moreover, a good deal beyond what he had suggested. Instead 
of a mere pronouncement of his views and objects, Campion 
requested that he might be permitted to defend his faith before 
the two Universities, the lawyers of the realm, and the Queen in 
Council. Reserving further criticism for the moment, we cannot 
but see how the lone prisoner would have laughed with delight 
at the vision of triumph to which his suggestion would have 
given rise. Fancy Campion crushing his adversaries in the 
presence of royalty, where, one might hope, the extreme 
unfairness used by most of the new Jacks-in-office would not 
be permitted. 

Then, again, Pounde would ask himself, might it not be a 
good thing to communicate Campion’s articles to one or two 
others besides himself? It does not appear that he had been 
forbidden this, and he would easily have convinced himself 
that Campion’s aim would be rather better attained by com- 
municating the paper to a few, rather than to one only. This 
would clearly diminish the chance of the declaration being 
suppressed, as it might have been if his own copy were sciged. 
Gradually, then, by steps we cannot now follow, he began 
to communicate Campion’s letter to others. 

The future, however, did not lie with Pounde or with 
Campion. The real rulers of England at that time were the 
Lords of the Privy Council under the leadership of Lord 
Burghley and Walsingham, and they had already determined 
that the persecution should be sharpened. They were angered 
beyond measure at the turn matters had taken during the last 
twelve months. All the Catholic Powers, with the Pope at 
their head, had connived at, or even assisted Fitzmorris in his 
descent on Ireland: and though the war of the Desmonds never 
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had any appearance of success, it was causing the English 
Government an infinity of exptnse and vexation, as well as no 
little loss of prestige! Then, too, the Catholic faith at home 
was reviving, despite of the incredible wickedness and violence 
that had been used to crush it. 

But it was not the first time that Protestantism had 
received a set-back in this country, and statesmen so firm 
and experienced as Lord Burghley and his confederates were 
not men who easily lost heart. They addressed themselves 
with great cunning and determination to maintain the advan- 
tages they had previously won. Nothing was now too small or 
mean for them to consider and determine in full council. While 
they urged on their Bishops to use their inquisitorial powers 
with vigour, and saw to it that the new-fangled ministers had 
at least a few books to help themselves out of difficulties, they 
themselves attended to such points as the arbitrary arrests of 
Papists, the rewards to be paid to informers, the torture to be 
applied to priests. One measure of some importance for our 
story was this. As the prisons were already full, old castles 
and other strong places were demanded either from the Bishops 
or from peers, who, like Philip Earl of Arundel,® were regarded 
with suspicion. A scheme for the distribution of Catholic 
prisoners among them was published on the 26th of July, 1580.4 

The Council had not found it necessary to stir up John 
Aylmer, “ Superintendent of London ” (as Pounde still called him, 
though by this time the new prelates themselves had gone back 
to the title of Bishop), for his activity was beyond reproach. 
Still, he thought it appropriate to commence a new “ visitation,” 
which began on the 16th of August, and he sent to the prisons 
ministers who might complete the work of the Ecclesiastical 
Commissioners by perverting the souls of those Catholics whom 
their Lordships had consigned to prison. To the Marshalsea 
he directed Mr. Henry Tripp and Mr. Robert Crowley,® both 
Puritans, and in bad favour with their ecclesiastical superiors ; 
but both men were ready to curry favour with them by their 
fanatical zeal against Papists. Their way was also to be made 

1 The topic has been fully discussed in this Magazine for January, 1903. 

* Several examples of such enactments will be found in Dasent, Acts of Privy 


Council, vol. xii., previous to the circulation of Zhe Challenge. 

* The Earl was ordered to give up Framlingham Castle for prison purposes on 
July 5, 1580. (Dasent, xii. p. 82.) 

4 bid. xii. p. 124. 

® Biographies of both are in the Dictionary of National Biography. 
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easier by the removal of stouter champions to Framlingham 
and Wisbeach Castles, which the Council had provided for their 
detention, and our friend Pounde was ordered (about the Ist of 
September)! for solitary confinement in the half-ruined castle 
at Bishop’s Stortford. This order seems to have been issued 
about the 1st of September, and it may have suggested to 
Pounde the advisability of passing on to others Campion’s 
Letter to the Council, if he had not already (as is more probable) 
put it into circulation. He was also, and not unnaturally in 
him, desirous to advance beyond the proposals made in 
Campion’s Letter, and to request a disputation now at once, 
offering to get the most learned Catholics (by whom of course 
he meant Campion) if only they might be given a free pass. 
He also wrote a short tractate, which he entitled Zhe Szr 
Reasons, against the common Protestant assertion that the 
Scriptures were the sole ground of Faith. These reasons he 
was ready to defend himself. 

These calls to disputation® Pounde delivered with character- 
istic quaintness. He fell upon his knees before the two 
ministers, having first carefully warned them that this obeisance 
was “not to you, but for you to witness,” offered them his 
petition to the Queen and Council for a hearing, and entreated 
them to forward it to the right quarter, which they hypocritically 
agreed to do, though in fact they confirmed the Bishop in his 
resolution to send him away. This was done at once, the 
victim’s last letter before the dungeon was closed upon him 
being dated at Stortford, the 18th of September, 1580. Him 
muzzled by force, the foul-mouthed Crowley proceeded to vent 
his spleen in congenial abuse of the Szx Reasons, which he 
eventually published in An answer to the Six Reasons that 


1 This date is deduced from Pounde’s own words written on the 7th of September. 
“*The Bishop of London’s warrant was made out for me a sennight agone, to be 
removed very shortly to Storforde Castle.” (Foley, iii. 638.) This is important 
because it renders untenable the account of what follows, which was put forward by 
Simpson (Ramdler, viii. pp. 33, 943 Life of Campion, pp. 162, 163). Combining 
the statement made by Strype, Zi/e of Ay/mer, p. 46, with the later letters of Tripp, 
he makes Pounde’s imprisonment at Stortford the rese/t of his challenge proposed on 
September the 6th. Whereas this challenge was due to the warrant for his ttansfer, 
dated 1st of-September. The charge of recklessness brought against Pounde is 
therefore not substantiated; nor the execrable meanness attributed to Tripp and 
Crowley ; loathsome though their part was, even when taken at its best. 

? Printed in Foley’s Xecords, iii. pp. 633— 638. 

* The letters and petition for a disputation are extant in a copy at the Record 
Office, and have been printed by Simpson, /.c., and more fully by Foley, iii. pp. 632 
—647. 
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Thomas Pounde, Gentleman and Prisoner in the Marshalsea, 
required to be answered. 

But the zest for disputation once roused was not easily 
quieted on either side. After Pounde and other leaders had 
been removed, an inquiry was made on the part of the 
Protestants whether any prisoners remaining in the Marshalsea 
would undertake a disputation. Three priests, Ralph Sherwin 
and Thomas Cottam (afterwards martyrs), with James Bosgrave, 
of the Society, accepted the challenge, and were preparing 
conditions and theses, when the Privy Council again interfered, 
and on the 4th of December the priests were suddenly transferred 
to the Tower.” Next year, 1581, the persecution was so appal- 
lingly savage that the idea of disputation was tacitly dropped on 
both sides. 

To return to Pounde. Once he had begun to disseminate 
Campion’s paper, several unusual results ensued. In the first 
place, it changed its title. Campion had headed it A Letter to 
The Lords of the Privy Council; now it became The Challenge. 
More will be said on this topic shortly, but it is evident at a 
glance that by altering the time of the publication Pounde had 
in truth also altered its bearing. It was meant to be the last 
free expostulation of a man henceforth condemned to silence. 
Now it could only be read as a demand for disputation. 
Though Campion had written, “I would be loth to speak any- 
thing that might sound of an insolent brag or challenge,” the 
word Challenge exactly described the impression which 7/e 
Letter would produce when read before the writer was captured. 

The second unwonted effect was its exceedingly rapid 
circulation. Father Persons says that when he returned to 
town at Michaelmas, “infinite copies had been taken thereof.”® 
This general statement must not, of course, be pressed. We 
notice, that it was only after he had reached London that 
Father Persons discovered the vogue which 7he Challenge had 
won. Outside London it was not yet spoken of, though it 
had set the Thames on fire. What makes the circulation more 
remarkable was the necessarily laborious process of writing 
out by hand the copies needed ; for there was no Catholic press 


1 The British Museum has lately acquired a copy of this rare tract. The intro- 
ductory letter contains Crowley’s history of the affair. 

* Camm, Lives of the English Martyrs, ii. p. 383. See also Persons, Arie/ 
Discours, f. 12. 

* Persons, Life of Campion, p. 62. 
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to print such things. When Hanmer published a rather flat 
answer, Persons remarked sarcastically in his Brief Censure, 
“His book seemeth to very little purpose but only to spread 
abroad the copies of the other’s reasonable offer, which was 
some labour before to write out to so many hands as desired it.” 

Persons was not slow to see that the position in London was 
now a good deal changed. It would never do for Campion to 
come back to London at present, the danger was so much 
increased. On the other hand everybody who had read or 
heard of The Challenge, was crying out for more. Persons 
therefore decided that Campion should write again, by 
preference in the Latin tongue, then still a half-living language 
among the educated classes. 

So they met at Uxbridge in October to discuss the subject 
of the future book, and Campion again surprised the company 
by choosing the quaint subject //eresy in Despair. This was 
modified afterwards into Decem Rationes, but the idea of 
Heresy tn Despair runs through many of its opening paragraphs. 

It is hardly necessary to explain that by this catching title, 
Campion did not affirm that heresy was on.the point of failing, 
and that Catholicism was on the point of conquering. He knew 
well enough that the climination of heresy in England would take 
a long long time, and that the Catholics must pass through fire 
and water before they reached repose. That he himself would 
probably soon be slain isa dominant thought, which shows itself 
constantly. What Campion meant was that heresy was in despair 
of succeeding in the way it had hoped to succeed ; that is asa 
Church, by preaching, teaching, or persuasion. It was now 
discovered to be a sham, a mere human tyranny ; a thing that 
could not stand by reason ; and by consequence doomed in time 
to pass away and end. Its mask was torn from its face, and it 
was desperate at the exposure of its hideousness, irrationality, 
and instability. 

A few dates will now complete all that need here be said 
about the history of 7he Challenge. It did not reach Douay till 
November, and Dr. Allen announced this on the 1oth to Father 
General Aquaviva.' Before this it had come into the hands of 
the enemy, and even of the Council, as Campion will tell us 
immediately. The first answer was that of William Charke, 
which bears the date Decembris 17 on the title-page, though the 


1 This letter will, under the editorship of Father P. Ryan, appear in the ninth 
volume of the Catholic Record Society, now in the press, 
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licence from the Bishop of London was not granted till the 
20th, and on the 3rd of January, 1581, a similar licence was 
granted to Meredith Hanmer.2 Father Persons answered both 
these writers with his Brief Censure upon two bookes written t 
answer M. Edmund Campion's Offer of Disputation. This was 
the second book printed at Persons’ secret press at Greenstrect, 
perhaps in February or March. But the Preface to the first 
book issued from this press, A Briefe Discours contayning 
certayne Reasons why Catholigues refuse to goe to Church, has 
various passages referring to the controversy, and contains in 
fact a renewal of The Challenge. 

It will be well to sum up the history just recorded in Father 
Campion’s own words, written to his Father Gencral on the 17th 


of November, 1580. 


A certaine matter fell out these daies, by God’s appointment, 


unlooked for. I had set doune in writing by several articles the causes 


Tt. 


of my coming in, and made certaine demaundes most reasonable. 


I professed my selfe to be a Priest of the Societie, that I retourned 
to enlarge the Catholike Faith, to teach the Gospel, to minister the 
Sacraments, humbly asking audience of the Queene and Nobility of 
the Realme, and proferring disputations to adversaries. One copt 


of this writing I determined to keepe with me, that if I should fall 


into the officers hands, it 


in a frendes hand, that when my self with th’ other should be seazed 


might goe with me. An other copie I laid 


on, th’other might thereupon streight be dispersed. 


But my said friend kept it not close longe, but divulged it, and it 


was read greedily. Whereat the adversaries were mad, answering out 
of their pulpits, that themselves certes would not refuse to dispute, 


but the Queene’s pleasure was not that matters should be called to 
question, being already established. In the meane while they teare and 
stinge us with their venemous tonges, calling us seditious hypocrites, 
yea heretikes too, which is much laughed at. 

The people thereupon is ours, and that error of spreading abroad 
this writing hath much advanced the cause. If we be commanded 
and may have safe-conduct, we will into the Court. But they meanc 
nothing less; for they have filled all the old prisons with Catholikes, 
and now make new. In fine they plainly affirme that it were better to 


make a few traitors away, than to lose so many souls.” 


1 An answere to a seditious pamphlet lately caste abroade by a Tesnite, with a di 
couverie of that blasphemous sect. by William Charke, London, Baker, 1580, 
17 Decembris. See Arber, Aegisters of the Company of Stationers, ii. p. 176. There 
are copies of all these books at the British Museum. 

* The Great bragge and chalienge of M. Champion a Jesuite, contayninge nyne 


articles here severallye laide doune. London (T. Marshe), 1581, 4to. (Arber, ii., p: 176.) 
* Allen, Zhe Martyrdom of father Campion (reprinted, 1908), p. 25. Campion 


wrote in Latin, the translation is by Allen, 
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Let us now turn to Zhe Challenge itself, and we should try 
to read it in the spirit in which it was composed. Suppose 
that Campion has been captured, buried in a dungeon, and that 
unfavourable rumours about him are beginning to be craftily 
circulated by the Government, and that then this paper were 
quietly put into circulation. 


[To THE RIGHT HONOURABLE LORDS OF HER MAJESTIE’S 
PRIVY COUNCIL] 


RIGHT HONOURABLE 

Whereas I have come out of Germanie and Boémeland, 
being sent by my Superiours, and adventured myself into this noble 
Realm, iny deare Countrie, for the glorie of God and benefit of souls, 
I thought it like enough that, in this busie watchful and suspicious 
worlde, I should either sooner or later be intercepted and stopped of my 
course. Wherefore, providing for all events, and uncertaine what 
may become of me, when God shall haply deliver my body into 
durance, I supposed it needful to put this writing in a_ readiness, 
desiringe your good Lordships to give it y® reading, for to know my 
cause. This doing I trust I shall ease you of some labour. For that 
which otherwise you must have sought for by practice of wit, I do now 
lay into your hands by plaine confession. And to ye intent that the 
whole matter may be conceived in order, and so the better both 
understood and remembered, I make thereof these ix points or articles, 
directly, truly and resolutely opening my full enterprise and purpose. 


i. I confesse that I am (albeit unworthie) a priest of ye Catholike 
Church, and through y* great mercie of God vowed now these villi 
years into the Religion of the Societie of Jhesus. Hereby I 
have taken upon me a special kind of warfare under the banner of 
obedience, and eke resigned all my interest or possibilitie of wealth, 
honour, pleasure, and other worldlie felicitie. 

ii, At the voice of our General Provost, which is to me a warrant 
from heaven, and Oracle of Christ, I tooke my voyage from Prage to 
Rome (where our said General Father is always resident) and from 
Rome to England, as I might and would have done joyously into any 
part of Christendome or Heathenesse, had I been thereto assigned. 

ili. My charge is, of free cost to preach the Gospel, to minister the 
Sacraments, to instruct the simple, to reforme sinners, to confute errors 
—in brief, to crie alarme spiritual against foul vice and proud ignorance 
wherewith many my dear Countrymen are abused. 

iv. I never had mind, and am strictly forbidden by our Father that 
sent me, to deal in any respect with matter of State or Policy of this 
realm, as things which appertain not to my vocation, and from which I 
do gladly restrain and sequester my thoughts. 
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v. I do ask, to the glory of God, with all humility, and under your 
correction, iii sortes of indifferent and quiet audiences: ¢he first before 
your Honours, wherein I will discourse of religion, so far as it toucheth 
the common weale and your nobilities : the second, whereof I make more 
account, before the Doctors and Masters and chosen men of both 
Universities, wherein I undertake to avow the faith of our Catholike 
Church by proofs innumerable, Scriptures, Councils, Fathers, History, 
natural and moral reasons: ¢he third before the lawyers, spiritual and 
temporal, wherein I will justify the said faith by the common wisdom 
of the laws standing yet in force and practice. 

vi. I would be loth to speak anything, that might sound of any 
insolent brag or challenge, especially being now as a dead man to this 
world and willing to put my head under every man’s foot, and to kiss 
the ground they tread upon. Yet have I such a courage in avouching 
the Majesty of Jhesus my King, and such affiance in his gracious favour, 
and such assurance in my quarrel, and my evidence so impregnable, 
and because I know perfectly that no one Protestant, nor all the 
Protestants living, nor any sect of our adversaries (howsoever they fac« 
men down in pulpits, and overrule us in their kingdom of grammarians 
and unlearned ears)! can maintain their doctrine in disputation. I am 
to sue most humbly and instantly for the combat with all and every of 
them, and the most principal that may be found: protesting that in 
this trial the better furnished they come, the better welcome they 
shall be. 

vii. And because it hath pleased God to enrich the Queen my 
Sovereign Ladye with notable gifts of nature, learning, and princely 
education, I do verily trust that—if her Highness would vouchsafe het 
royal person and good attention to such a conference as, in the ii part 
of my fifth article I have motioned, or toa few sermons, which in her 
or your hearing I am to utter,—such manifest and fair light by good 
method and plain dealing may be cast upon these controversies, that 
possibly her zeal of truth and love of her people shall incline her noble 
Grace to disfavour some proceedings hurtful to the Realm, and procure 
towards us oppressed more equitie. 

viii. Moreover I doubt not but you her Highness’ Council being 
of such wisdom and discreet in cases most knportant, when you shall 
have heard these questions of religion opened faithfully, which many 
times by our adversaries are huddled up and confounded, will see upon 
what substantial grounds our Catholike Faith is builded, how feeble that 
side is which by sway of the time prevaileth against us, and so at last 
for your own souls, and for many thousand souls that depend upon your 
government, will discountenance error when it is bewrayed, and hearken 
to those who would spend the best blood in their bodies for your salva 
tion. Many innocent hands are lifted up to heaven for you daily by those 


1 The meaning is—‘‘ The ministers tyrannize over us, as if we were schoolboys 
and unlearned folk, who could listen only, not speak.” 
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English students, whose posteritie shall never die, which beyond seas 
gathering virtue and sufficient knowledge for the purpose, are deter- 
mined never to give you over, but either to win you heaven, or to die 
upon your pikes. And touching our Societie be it known to you that 
we have made a league—all the Jesuits in the world, whose succession 
and multitude must overreach all the practices of England—cheerfully 
to carry the cross you shall lay upon us, and never to despair your 
recovery, while we have a man left to enjoy your Tyburn, or to be 
racked with your torments, or consumed with your prisons. ‘The 
expense is reckoned, the enterprise is begun, it is of God, it cannot be 
withstood. So the faith was planted, so it must be restored. 

ix. If these my offers be refused, and my endeavours can take no 
place, and I, having run thousands of miles to do you good, shall be 
rewarded with rigour, I have no more to say but to recommend your 
case and mine to Almightie God, the Searcher of Hearts, who send us 
His grace, and set us at accord before the day of payment, to the 
end we may at last be friends in heaven, when all injuries shall be 


forgotten.! 


There can be no doubt that these words, so “ direct, true, 
and resolute,” if published under the circumstances originally 
intended, would have awakened in every sympathetic mind the 
conviction that their writer had indeed come to preach the 
Faith, according to his profession. The test, too, which he 
called for, was an insuperable argument of sincerity ; one which 
adversaries of principle could not but have felt constrained in 
honour to take due account of. 

If to some it seems that any such offer made by a Catholic 
to Elizabeth’s Council, was more or less like casting pearls 
before swine, in so far that they would turn and rend him the 
more for his attempted civility, the answer is that Campion was / 
quite aware of that possibility or probability,? and took the risk. 

For over the heads of the Council he was really appealing to 
public opinion, which he knew was more or less upon his side, 
though too ill-formed and unorganized to speak articulately. 
Certainly the whole plan and idea of publishing the letter shows 
that it was the public which Campion desired to reach, and 
above all his own public. They would need courage, fearless- 
ness, a firm conviction that, if the battle were prolonged enough, 
goodness and moderation and the cause of God were sure 





1 The text of this document has never been satisfactorily settled by a collation of 
the principal texts, ¢.g. R.O. Dom, Eliz., 142, 20, Harleian 422, 12, and 422, 13, 
Stonyhurst Coé/. P., ii. 583, &c., the editions of Charke, Hanmer, &c. 

* See above. ‘They mean nothing less ” [than granting me a hearing]. 
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eventually to overcome violence, wickedness, and the cause of 
God's enemies. For Catholics, and moderate men of all parties, 
he wrote, and in them, as we have seen, his words awakened a 
thrill of delight. . 

However, as we have also explained, the premature publi- 
cation through Pounde greatly modified the bearing of the 
document. After that it was no longer a masterly protest of 
innocence, but a chivalrous offer of controversy. Under this 
aspect it was also admirable, as the result showed. It approached 
the most burning questions of Church and State with perfect 
straightforwardness. There was no fear of consequences. Also 
there was nothing to shock, everything to conciliate national 
sentiment. Therefore there was nothing whatever to prevent 
his having full and fair hearing except cowardice or prejudice 
on the Protestant side. This is the unexpressed conclusion, 
which the ordinary well-meaning people would draw and did 
draw. “ The people hereupon is ours, and that error of spreading 
abroad this writing hath much advanced the cause.” 

The great obstacle, which the missionaries in Elizabeth’s 
time met with, is the same which we still experience, though in 
a mitigated form, the same which was so eloquently described 
in Newman's Present Position of Catholics. That obstacle is 
prejudice. In Elizabeth’s time it was the prejudice of hatred, 
now it is of ignorance, indifference, and traditional dislike. 
Prejudice laid it down that it was @ priori impossible to give the 
Jesuits a hearing. They would malign the Queen, argued the 
fanatics, and deny her authority. Campion, by the very terms 
of his thesis, showed that this preconception was entirely wrong. 
He was ready to come to Court to testify his loyalty and to be 
heckled and examined about it. What test could be more 
easy, more searching, more convincing? Prejudice asserted that 
the Catholic disputants could not face the test of Scripture, or 
of free inquiry. Yet here was a man who would by himself abide 
the examination of all their learned men, and bear questioning 
from all their books. 

Notice, too, the entire absence even of spiritual threats. 
There is no calling down of fire from heaven, not even an 
invocation of God's judgments in a world to come. The greatest 
terror is that of being overcome by the prayers of the young and 
the heroism of charity like his own. All is true invitation ; there 
is no spreading of nets in the sight of the bird. 

“That error of spreading abroad this writing hath much 
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advanced the cause.” So certainly everybody, Dr. Allen 
included, felt at the time; and yet the matter seems one which 
may be debated. After that “spreading abroad” disputations 
seemed for the moment to be one of the principal objects for 
which the Jesuits had come. Yet it was not at all so. To 
judge from their Instructions, disputations should be avoided, 
and in later times they were not attempted. 

The early clauses of Father Mercurian’s Instructions to 
Persons and Campion state clearly that the persons with whom 
the Fathers are to occupy themselves are the Catholics, not 
however excluding those who have been led astray by violence 
or fraud. 

In the fifth and sixth sections Mercurian says plainly Cum 
haereticts nullo modo immediate agant—“ Let them not have 
direct intercourse with heretics in any way”—except in the case 
that other Catholics have induced them “to mitigate a little 
their frenzied hatred of the faith,” and they seem ready to 
discuss religion with equanimity. The missionary might then 
deal with them, but, preferably still only as a well-informed 
Catholic, not at once stating that he was a Jesuit. Dispu- 
tations would sometimes be unavoidable, but they were to engage 
in them only “if necessity compells.” ! 

It is clear that Pounde set up an ideal which was distinctly 
different from that contemplated by Father Mercurian. Instead 
of the Jesuits being expected to confine their ministrations 
more or less exclusively to their co-religionists, the great public 
began to look for disputations and challenges to disputation as 
an integral, perhaps a leading feature in the Jesuits’ missionary 
work. That was no doubt a mistake, and led to something of 
a reaction later on. In later years the Appellants objected to 
Father Persons that after filling England with challenges to 
dispute, he had run away from the country. Absurd as this 
calumny was, and especially unfair to Father Persons, whose 
challenge has not even yet seen the light, still, whatever sting 
it has, is presumably due to some reaction from the exaggerated 
hopes which the circulation of Zhe Challenge had aroused here 
or there in some ill-balanced mind. 

The only question is whether the misconceptions just 
mentioned counterbalanced the many advantages which 
certainly followed the premature publication. Contemporaries, 


1 There are copies of these Instructions at Stonyhurst, Brussels, Rome, &c. 
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and they are the best judges, unanimously declare that the 
net result was most advantageous. From being subdued, 
cowed and half despondent, the Catholics became courageous, 
hopeful, and felt the presage of future victory. An audience 
was won in quarters where previously no hearing could be 
expected. The Catholic reaction was confirmed and, despite 
the hurricane of persecution, established on a footing that defied 
Lord Burghley’s fiercest efforts. 

Such was the remarkable fortune of Campion’s Letter to the 
Privy Council, the only piece of his English during his golden 
period which has survived. Written, we may say, as a swan 
song, it became a Challenge to theological discussion. It 
fluttered his foes, aroused and rejoiced his friends, and inspired 
them with secure hopes amid their pressing dangers and daily 
disasters. It is also true that its precipitate publication 
occasioned faulty ideas of the Jesuit mission in the minds of 
some. Though that result was to be regretted, yet, all things 
considered, its premature dissemination should still be held a 
Felix Culpa. 

J. H. POLLEN. 
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The Tune he could never find. 
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THE fine September evening was drawing to aclose. Across 
the great expanse of brown bog the last rays of the setting sun 
fell slanting, lighting up the white bauneen of the turf cutters, 
and glinting off the metal of their spades. There had been 
three weeks of dry sunny weather, and that the workers had 
made the most of it was evident from the numerous pyramids 
of neatly-fashioned peat sods that lay scattered over the ground 
between the two bog drains. 

“With the help of God it will be the best season we’ve had 
this many a year,” remarked an old man, pausing in his work 
to relight his pipe. Then leaning on the handle of his spade he 
gave two long pulls, and let his eyes wander over the other 
workers. Seeing him idle, the man nearest stopped, threw 
down his spade and stretched his arms. 

“Sure it’s a long while we’ve been at it this day. It must 
be near time to be going home.” 

“T’m thinking it is,” said another, laying a last sod of turf 
on the top of the stack he was building. “ Will you finish off, 
boys?” 

The rest quickly responded to this suggestion. Spades 
were laid aside and every man went to find the waistcoat he 
had cast off during the heat of the day. 

“Well, Michael, will you be coming home with us?” 

The man addressed shook his head. 

“T’m loath to be going into a house this fine evening. Will 
you take my spade with you? I'll go round by the cross- 
roads.” 

“Your brother’s not one that cares overmuch for company, 
I’m thinking, Peter Conroy,” said another man as the last 
speaker turned down a narrow bog track and walked away. 

“ Michael’s himself, an’ you must let him be,” returned 
Conroy. 

“True for you, Peter. It’s no use trying to make a man go 
another way but his own.” 
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The rest of the turf-cutters now came up and each with his 
spade across his shoulder made his way homewards. 

Michael Conroy walked quickly over the bog in the crimson 
light of the sunset. The ground was springy beneath his feet, 
and the soft, fresh breeze that lifted the heavy locks from his 
forehead seemed to chase away all the fatigue of the day’s 
work. It was true what the men had said. Michael Conroy 
was not particularly fond of the company of his fellows. He 
had been born with a solitary soul, and had lived with his lone- 
some thoughts always, and they were more to him than the 
companionship of any man. When still quite a child this bent 
of his disposition had been noticeable. The boy was oftener to 
be found wandering along the little trout stream or across the 
bog than playing with the other children. He had no taste for 
running races, for marbles, or other games, but he knew the 
name of every flower and plant that grew in the bog, and the 
note of every bird that flew across the sky. To Michaeleen 
the great horror of his child-life were the hours he had to spend 
within the four walls of the schoolhouse. Outside the sun, the 
wind, the birds, all the growing life was calling to him. Inside 
there was nothing but the teaching of a dull knowledge he had 
no wish to acquire. The schoolmaster was often puzzled by 
this pupil, who made little or no progress in his lessons, whose 
sums were always wrong, whose thoughts seemed astray when 
he was asked a question, for he could not believe him to be 
stupid. Once or twice he had spoken with the boy alone, and 
had found him possessed of a knowledge of many things that 
certainly formed no part of the Board’s curriculum. Where 
young Michael had gathered up all his knowledge it would 
have been hard to say. He knew numberless legends, and 
stories of the Gael, and histories of the heroes of long ago. He 
knew of the Sidhe, of the “good people,” and could repeat 
charms and incantations. Some of the tales he had from ar 
old Shanachie who was living out his last days on the edge of 
the bog. Others he had got from stray wayfarers who received 
a night’s lodging in his mother’s house. In the evening by the 
light of the turf fire the boy often sat intent, his large dark eyes 
fixed on the speaker’s face while the stranger guest told some 
story. He never could hear enough. it became a passion with 
him to know more of the Fiana, of the Tuatha da Danaan, of 
the old-time heroes, and to understand the meaning of the 
things about him that he felt but could not see. Had Michael 
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Conroy lived in another age, he would have gone to a Bardic 
School, and would have found there in the traditions of the 
Gael the knowledge he was ever seeking. Among the Bards 
and File would have been those who thought as he strove 
to think, and later on their way of life would have become his. 
As it was the boy learned what he sought to know how and 
where he could, and ate his heart out in longing for that which 
never came his way. Thus he grew up, apart from, and out of 
touch with the people nearest to him, living in a world of his 
own. 

One day, among the rafters of an outhouse, Michael found a 
fiddle. It was covered with a thick coating of dust. There 
were no strings, two of the pegs were broken, the rest were 
gone. He took it into the house and rubbed it over carefully, 
and saw that it could easily be put into working order again. 
Whilst thus engaged his mother came in. 

“What have you there at all, Michael ?” 

“An old fiddle.” 

“Where did you get it?” 

He told her. Then when she had examined it she said: 
“Sure that must be the fiddle of your grand-uncle, who was 
living here when I first married. ’Twas he had the great taste 
for the music. He'd play the whole evening there by the fire, 
and it ’ud do your heart good to hear the tunes he could get out 
of that old thing.” 

Michael was delighted with his find. He lost no time in 
getting strings, and a bow, and then amused himself in trying 
to discover the notes, and after a little while he was able to pick 
out an easy tune. In the autumn Martin Mulvay, the blind 
fiddler, passed that way going to pay his yearly visit to his 
married daughter, and he always stopped to rest for two days at 
the Conroy’s farm. Michael awaited his coming with impatience. 
Martin could show him how to use the fiddle, and would teach 
him how to play. The few lessons Michael got from his blind 
friend helped him greatly. Every moment he could spare was 
devoted to the fiddle, and soon there was not a tune he heard 
whistled that he was not able to reproduce on it. 

“We'll have a fiddler of our own now for a cétdhlidh, and 
not have to be looking for one here, there, and everywhere,” said 
the young men of the district when they heard Michael play. 

Accordingly at the next social gathering Michael Conroy 
was invited to be the musician. He went and played the whole 
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night, but somehow he did not give the satisfaction that was 
expected of him. His reels, his jigs, his hornpipes, were without 
life, and left the feet of the dancers heavy. There was no spirit 
in his playing. 

“You do be terrible tired stepping to his tunes, however it 
is,” was the general comment. “If it was Martin Mulvay now, 
or even little crooked Paddy Mack with his fideog itself, you 
could keep at it from night till morning. But the way it is with 
Michael, I'd as lief not be dancing at all.” 

And yet Michael Conroy could play, and he had the soul of 
a musician. His song tunes, with their long wailing notes, could 
draw tears from the listeners, while his stirring marches sent fire 
to the eye and flame to the cheek. It seemed that it was only 
from his own thoughts and inspirations that he could play. 
When it was some outside thing that called upon the spirit of 
his muse it failed within him. 

Though he lived his own life apart, Michael Conroy was by 
no means unpopular in the district. There was nothing morose 
about him. He did not seek the companionship of his neigh- 
bours, but neither did he resent their presence when he found 
himself among them. Inasmuch as he was known he was liked, 
but the knowledge of him did not extend very far. It wasa 
standing joke in the neighbourhood that Michael had never 
been known to cast an eye on any colleen. If he went to 
a cétdhlidh, it was to play and not to dance. On pattern days 
he made his rounds at the holy well early, and came away 
before the fun began. The neighbours called him a hermit, an 
old bachelor, and other names, but he was indifferent to them all. 

Michael followed the bog track till it merged into a cart rut 
that joined the high-road. Then he turned to the left up a 
narrow dohereen leading over a furze-covered hill. This was a 
favourite spot of his. On one side he could see the deep- 
coloured bog receding from him till it joined the pale blue hills 
on the horizon. On the other lay a country-side of pasture 
fields through which a long white road stretched indefinitely. 
Often as he sat on the top of the hill he wove fancies about this 
road, wondering whither it led, and whether, if he followed it, it 
would lead him to the source of knowledge. This evening 
Michael made for a little spring that bubbled up beside a great 
granite boulder a hundred yards away from the Jdohereen 
Here he could watch the sunset undisturbed, and let his 
thoughts carry him whither they would. 


’ 
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A mass of green moss covered the ground close to the 
granite boulder. The young man threw himself upon it, so 
that he might lazily watch the road below. The air had become 
heavy, and was fuli of humming bees, and their monotonous 
buzzing made Michael drowsy. He closed his eyes and his 
head dropped back into the soft bed of moss. It was very 
comfortable and he soon fell into a dose. Suddenly, and 
through a half-dream came the impression that he was no 
longer alone. He sat up witha start. A figure was standing 
by the well. Michael noted at once the red petticoat and the 
brown shawl. His first impulse was to jump up and go away. 
Then an unexplainable desire to see the face beneath the shaw] 
took possession of him, and he stayed. The stranger turned to 
him : 

“It’s heavy work getting water out of this well. Maybe you 
will help me?” 

The voice was low, clear,and compelling. Michael rose and 
drew near. When within the dark line cast by the boulder he 
saw the speaker's face. Her eyes were dark, blue, black, or 
grey, it was impossible to tell which. Her cheeks were pale 
and her lips the colour of haw berries. Strands of auburn red 
hair escaped from under her shawl were blown about her face. 
Conroy lost himself in the gaze of those shadowy eyes that 
seemed to penetrate him with their cool scrutiny. He stood 
motionless and silent staring at the strange girl. She showed 
no embarrassment. Her eyes did not flinch, neither did the 
colour mount in her cheek. 

“Well,” she said, “can’t you fill this pail?” 

Roused in spite of himself the young man obeyed, and filling 
the pail set it dripping at her feet. 

“I’m thinking it’s a stranger to these parts you are, for | 
never mind seeing you before.” 

“ A stranger indeed I am and it’s from far away I come.” 

“It’s going the road to-morrow you'll be likely ?” 

“Maybe I will and maybe I won't,” she said. Then fixing 
her eyes upon him: “So it’s a seeker after the old knowledge 
you are.” 

Michael flushed up while surprise held him silent for a 
moment. 

“What do you mean?” he stammered. 

“Don't I read it in your face, in the look of your eyes? 
Can't I tell it even by the note in your voice? You have the 
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hungry soul that’s ever wanting, wanting, that won't be satisfied 
with what comes it’s way. It’s many a one I’ve seen like that.” 

“How can that be and you so young? You speak more 
like one having the wisdom of great age.” 

“Maybe I have. Is it among grey heads you'd be looking 
when you want what's old and wise?” 

Abashed by this remark, Michael said nothing. 

“It’s more I’ve seen and heard than many whose heads are 
white. The people who are living now have mostly lost the old 
knowledge. Their minds are busy about ways and means, 
and they don’t care to understand what lies at the root of 
things.” 

“I do be trying to understand, but there isn’t any one to tell 
me the things I want to know.” 

“Did you ever hear the Song of Knowledge?” asked the 
girl abruptly. 

Michael looked at the questioner blankly, then shook his 
head. “There are many tunes I know, but | never heard one 
called by that name.” 

Loosening the shawl on to her shoulders, and throwing back 
her head, the stranger began to sing. Michael could not follow 
the words, but that did not matter. The voice and the air were 
enough. Never before had he heard music like it. The singer’s 
voice seemed to fill all space, and he felt himself caught in it 
and carried to regions of thought he had never dreamed of. 
The tune began in a minor key, soft, sad, and low, then it broke 
into a merry, mocking air, like the rippling of a stream over 
pebbles. The voice mounted up and up till it lost itself in the 
sky as the notes of a lark. Did she sing for long? He could 
not tell whether it was for a few minutes or for an hour, for as 
he listened all sense of time left him. The voice stopped. 

“You never I suppose heard that there is a harmony in all 
that exists? Each thing has its own note, and the notes of 
many things make a Song of Knowledge. In the land where I 
come from it is the song that every one sings.” 

“Ts it far away?” exclaimed the young man. 

“It is indeed far. Long is the road that leads to that land 
and rough the way often, and many things have to be learned as 
you go along.” 

“IT wouldn't mind the length of the road, nor the roughness, 
and I’d strive to learn all I could, if only I could get there. Is 
there none who could show me the way?” 
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“T could show the way,” said the girl. “ But first you must 
learn the Song of Knowledge.” 

“ And when I’ve learnt it?” 

“Then I'll come.” She stretched out her hands towards the 
pail of water, but Michael sprang forward and caught the edge 
of her shawl. 

“Don’t go,” he cried. “Don’t go yet. I could hear you 
talk for ever, and there is more I want to know, much more, 
that surely you can tell!” 

“T can’t stay, it’s getting late, and already I am beyond the 
time.” 

“ Then tell me how I am to learn the song ?” 

She fixed her mysterious eyes upon him. 

“That I can’t tell you, for it’s a song that no one can teach. 
Those who wish to learn it must find it out as best they can 
for themselves. You have a better chance than another, for 
you have heard it sung.” 

“You'll take me with you to your land when I’ve learnt the 
tune?” 

“When you know it you can come with me.” 

“And your name?” 

“ Niamh, from the land where there is no age.” 

She raised the pail to her head and walked swiftly away 
between the whin bushes, her white feet twinkling beneath her 
red skirt. As she went she sang softly the Song of Knowledge, 
and it seemed the grass, the daisies, the little blue flowers, all 
the growing things, joined in the tune. 

Michael watched her till the last bit of brown shawl had 
disappeared round the hill. Then suddenly he felt an over- 
mastering desire to follow her, and was just about to hurry 
forward when it seemed to him that all the brightness left the 
sky, and then he found himself lying on the bed of moss again. 
What had happened? It was very strange. Had he really 
spoken with Niamh of Tir-na-n-Og, or was it only a dream? He 
could not tell. The warm blood was tingling in his veins, his 
heart felt aflame, strange thoughts filled his mind, and all about 
him he seemed to hear an echo of the voice of the stranger 
singing the wonderful song. It had grown late. The sun had 
long since gone down, and over the bog rose a thick white mist 
that betokened great heat for the morrow. He managed to 
collect his thoughts, for it was time to be going home. Slowly 
and as one dazed he descended the hill pathway, and then took 
the road that led to the farm. 
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During the days that followed, Michael Conroy sought to 
pick out on his fiddle the air that was always in his ears. He 
tried first to play the sad little melody in the minor key, but 
though the tune had appeared to him so simple he could not 
reproduce it on the strings of hisinstrument. Then he sought to 
hum it, but it was as if whenever he wished to give it expression 
the tune eluded him. One evening he went up to the gorse hill 
and there beside the spring he tried to repeat the song, thinking 
that in the surroundings where it had first been heard, it might 
come back to him. But in vain. Then to every musician in the 
country Michael went. To Martin Mulvay, to Paddy Mack, to 
every piper, fiddler, fluter he could hear of. To each he asked 
did he know the Song of Knowledge, but not one of them had 
ever heard the name. He made every man play all the airs he 
knew, but none bore any resemblance to what he sought. He 
grew restless, weary, dispirited, and as time wore on, the remem- 
brance of the Song of Knowledge grew fainter in his ears. The 
neighbours thought him growing very queer, and shook their 
heads ominously when they passed him on the road. He always 
had been rather strange, but never so strange as he now was. 
Michael ceased to speak to any one. When the musicians 
failed to teach him the tune, he sought for it in the music of the 
stream, in the sigh of the breeze, in the creaking of the tree 


branches in a storm. Surely those things he had always loved, 


the water, the wind, the growing life, would reveal to him the 
secret of their notes. Every evening after his day’s tramp 
Michael took down his fiddle and tried to play what he thought 
the birds, the river, the rustling reeds had told him. But nothing 
in the music he rendered was like the echo he still carried in his 
heart. 

Sometimes his wanderings brought him to the parish church 
standing alone in the open country, some little distance from 
the bog. When he found himself within its solitude, surrounded 
by the plain white-washed walls familiar to him since childhood, 
a measure of peace came over Michael’s uneasy spirit. It seemed 
sometimes to him then that perhaps one day he might get to 
know the tune, the harmony of all things. That what puzzled him 
might grow clear, and that he might get to know and to 
understand the meaning of the song he had heard. But once 


out again the old restless sensation quickly took possession of 


him. 
Thus the weeks lengthened into months and the winter came 
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and went, but even the cold days could not keep Michael 
Conroy by his hearth. The first streaks of light usually saw him 
on the roads, and it was not until nightfall that he returned home. 
His mother who noticed with anxiety the growing strangeness 
of her son sought in vain to make him come back for his meals. 
Michael did not seem to care either to eat or drink. Food 
mattered nothing to him. The gnawing hunger of his soul was 
stronger than any bodily hunger. Once Mrs. Conroy asked him 
what was the tune he was trying always to play, adding: “It 
seems a hard tune, and I’m thinking you'll never find it out.” 
He had looked at her with a dulled expression like an animal 
in pain, and then without answering had walked out into the 
night. After that she forbore to question him again. 

At last the unceasing tramps over the country and the want 
of food began to tell on Michael Conroy. He grew thin and 
haggard, his uncut, unkempt hair hung about him, and a wild 
restless look came into his eyes. The neighbours shunned him, 
and the children ran and hid when they saw him coming down 
the road. One night Michael did not return to the homestead, 
and his brothers went out to seek him. They wandered for 
several hours and at last found him at sunrise. He was lying 
dead in the heather near a little stream, the fiddle with the 
strings broken by his side. As the red glow of the morning sun 
touched his face he seemed to smile. 

CHARLOTTE DEASE. 

















Flotsam and Jetsam. 





Convents and Cameras. 


THE world being at this moment most particularly set upon 
knowing all it can about convent life, especially that of enclosed 
orders which do their utmost to withdraw from the public gaze, 
it is only natural that purveyors should be found ready to 
supply what is so much in demand; and, as might be antici- 
pated, there is more evidence of zeal to furnish what is desired 
than of care in making sure that what is so furnished shall be 
unexceptionally veracious. 

An instructive example is afforded by one of the best known 
of our London illustrated papers. In its issue of December 11th, 
the Sphere presented its readers with a page of illustrations, 
which purported to be taken from the life in a Carmelite 
convent, and which it was implied, if not explicitly said, had by 
a very special and rare privilege been allowed to be photo- 
graphed from actual nuns for the benefit of this paper. The 
most remarkable of these pictures represented a young lady, not 
yet clothed in her religious habit, being borne by her future 
sisters on a bier to her “open grave,” and there buried “to the 
joys and pleasures of the world,” and although no explanation 
was afforded as to the precise meaning of this rite, it would no 
doubt be assumed by many to have some close connection with 
the notorious practice of which walled-up nuns are the victims ; 
or at least that it referred to the custom prevailing in many 
orders, according to which the future professed, before divesting 
herself of her worldly apparel, and clothing herself in the 
“habit,” lies for a few minutes under an outspread pall, to 
signify that, according to the words of the Apostle, she is dead, 
and her life is hidden with Christ in God—though, it may be 
noted, she does not speak of renouncing the joys, but the 
vanities of the world,—and then follows a symbolical resurrection 
to the beatitude of paradise. 

Such are the pictures, and a possible explanation of some 
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of their features. The reality proves to be a good deal more 
remarkable. No one, of course, who has any acquaintance with 
convents, could possibly believe that an artist with his camera 
would be admitted and allowed to take groups of the nuns who 
obligingly posed for his benefit. But, over and above this, it 
appears that, far from having been specially taken for the use of 
the Sphere, these same illustrations have made their appearance 
in London papers at least four times within recent years, from 
1905 onwards. Moreover, to those who are personally familiar 
with the Carmelite habit, various inaccuracies of detail, as, for 
instance, rosaries worn on the wrong side, betray the fact that 
those who are made to represent nuns are not accustomed to 
wear it. Moreover, in the Carmelite Order there is not, as in 
some others, any ceremony of mystic burial, or enshrouding 
under a pall, which might in some degree serve as an expla- 
nation of scenes imaginatively depicted. 

The idea is thus imperatively suggested that the figures 
have been “faked,” and scenes produced in accordance 
with popular preconceptions, but having no actual connexion 
with the realities of convent life. In these days, when so many 
communities, in France and elsewhere, have been turned adrift 
from their cloisters, it can be no hard task for an enterprizing 
photographer to provide a suitable setting for illustrations 
which his art enables him to produce, and which the intelligent 
British public is ready to accept as being in exact accordance 
with its own conception of things whereof it has no authentic 
cognizance, but is willing to welcome what appears to accord 
with its own time-honoured prejudices. 





Zoophily or Zoolatry ? 


Owing to the prevalence of the dishonest controversial trick 
of attributing the racial, sociai, and political defects of Catholic 
countries to the effects of the Catholic religion, the Church is 
constantly being exposed to the charge of fostering, or at least 
of not condemning, cruelty to animals. And because, in the 
interests of sound philosophy and true religion, she teaches that 
animals are not persons, and therefore have not the rights of 
persons, this charge is not confined to the malicious and 
ignorant, but is repeated by many educated people, whose 
emotions are apt to outrun their reasons, It is true that certain 
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southern races are less regardful than popular sentiment here of 
the sufferings of domestic animals. And it is true that the 
Church, as upholder of the essential dignity of rational beings, 
fixes an impassable gulf between intelligent and non-intelligent 
animals, and teaches that the latter were created to serve the 
interests of the former. At the same time, being guardian of 
the moral law, she condemns cruelty to animals as she does 
every other misuse of creatures, understanding by cruelty the 
direct infliction of pain unjustified by any higher end. If she 
were to allow that animals have rights in the same sense as 
ourselves, then she would have to teach that killing them was 
murder, eating them cannibalism, and compelling them to work 
slavery. She must reject, to prevent moral chaos, such a pro- 
position as that set forth in Zhe Universal Kinship by an 
American professor, which “demonstrates our Physical, Psychical, 
and Ethical Kinship with the Animal World, and constitutes a 
most powerful plea for the recognition of the rights of the sub- 
human races.” 

If there were anything radically wrong and immoral in the 
traditional human attitude towards the lower sentient creation, 
He who said, “ Ye are of more value than many sparrows,” 
would surely have set it right. Sympathy with all God's 
creatures, in the spirit of St. Francis, should certainly be the 
mark of every Christian, but not on the false evolutionist hypo- 
thesis that we are one in nature with them. 

We fear that this unsound view runs through much of the 
movement of which a quarterly periodical, Ze Herald of th 
Golden Age, isthe eloquent exponent. With vegetarianism as a 
medical theory we have nothing to do: let it stand or fall with 


the decision of experts. But vegetarianism advocated on the 


grounds that flesh-eating is morally indefensible, becomes at 
once a mischievous doctrine, which no Christian can tolerate 
Let us deplore by all means, and do our best to prevent, what- 
ever unnecessary pain is connected with the slaughter-house or 
the field of sport or the traffic in pelts, but let us do so on true 
principles of reason and faith, which justify us in making the 
lower creation subserve our various exigencies. Zoophily, 
unregulated by sound common-sense, easily passes into zoolatry. 
J. K 
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Who are members of the Church? 


What features in a religious communion are essential to 
constitute it an integral part of the Catholic Church? Is it 
necessary that it should be in submission to the central 
authority which Christ set over His Church ; or is it sufficiently, 
though incompletely, constituted by the possession and use of 
those Sacraments which of their own nature effect the mystical 
union between Christ and the souls of men? Lord Halifax 
referred to this question and maintained the latter solution in 
his Address to the English Church Union last June. 

The essence of the Church is not in its submission to a certain form 
of government, or even in the profession of a certain faith ; it is in its 
relation to a Person, and, as such, it depends on our relation to that 
Person, and our union with Him. What constitutes membership in 
the Church is belonging to the body of those who make up the Body 
of Christ; it is belonging to the assembly of those who are super- 
naturally united to Christ, and in Christ to one another. And since it 
is the office of the Sacraments by Christ’s institution to initiate and 
sustain this supernatural union with Himself, by which He dwells in us 
and we in Him, it is those who are in possession of the means of grace 
instituted by Christ for that purpose who make up the visible Church. 


Lord Halifax, in his address, went on to claim that his 
solution is shared by “the Roman Church itself,” in evidence of 
which he appealed to the testimony of a certain Hungarian 
Jesuit, Father J. Urban. 

This is drawn out in the report of a remarkable speech made by a 
distinguished Jesuit at a Catholic Congress held recently in Hungary, 
and itis admitted by the Roman Church itself, as evidenced by its 
attitude to the Eastern Church, however much it may also insist on the 
absolute duty of submission to the Holy See. 


Important consequences follow if this doctrine of Church 
membership is accepted. 

Believe in the Church as the body of those who are sacramentally 
united to Christ, and there can be no real diversity of interest between 
those who are members of that body. . . . What injuriously affects the 
Roman Church cannot be without its injurious effects on members of 
the Anglican communion. What weakens the Church of England 
is not without its effect on the Churches of the Roman obedience. 


Since the time when these words were spoken, we have been 
able to communicate with Father John Urban, S.J., and have 


1 See Church Times for June 28th. 
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received a copy of the address he delivered to the Conference at 
Velehrad, on June 25, 1907.! If our intention were controversial, 
we should not care at this distance of time to criticize 
Lord Halifax’s definition of the Church. But whatever bears 
on reunion is always topical, and should always be acceptable ; 
it is this must justify these few words of explanation. Lord 
Halifax was substantially justified in appealing to Father John 
Urban, who does adopt a somewhat unusual attitude towards 
the common doctrine regarding the nature of the visible Church, 
and does in consequence express some dissatisfaction with the 
common distinction between the Body and the Soul of the 
Church. It is true Father Urban, in a private letter, impresses 
on the present writer that the principles for which he was 
contending “are inapplicable to Anglicans, as they are not 
merely in schism but have lost the priesthood, through defect of 
form, Apostolic continuity,” &c. ; still, hypothetically, that is, on 
the hypothesis that its Orders are valid, Lord Halifax was 
justified in claiming that Father Urban’s opinions are applicable 
to the Anglican Church. When, however, one examines more 
searchingly into Father Urban’s theological opinions it appears 
that they do not materially alter the traditional way of regarding 
the status of separated communions. 

He insists very strongly on the value of that mystical union 
which is constituted by the sealing with the same sacraments, 
quoting thereupon, among others, Father Piatkewicz, S.]J., 
whose words he condenses in the following passage : 


The proper office of the sacramental characters is to unite those who 
are sealed with these invisible bonds in the organic unity of the mystical 
body of Christ, and to make them members, and, according to their 
degree, saving (sa/utifera) organs of the body of the Church. On this 
principle, the baptismal character is the first and fundamental form by 
which the body of the Church is constituted, and endures in its 
essential elements. And it follows manifestly that no validly baptized 
person, as long as he is ¢” statu viae, can ever be deprived of his dignity 
as a member of the body of Christ, since the indelible sacramental 
character unfailingly keeps him in his organic connection with the body 
of Christ. The acts and habits of the different virtues, not even faith 
excepted, do not form the anatomical structure of the mystical body, 
but are consequential to it. They are then to be regarded as belonging 
to the life and physiological functions of that organism, and so con- 
versely their failures, or the acts and habits contrary to them, do not 


1 De tis que theologi Catholict prestare possint et debeant erga Ecclesiam russicam. 


Prague: Rohlicek and Sievers. 1907. 
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involve any amputation of a limb from the body, but rather cause 
deadly disease, or a kind of paralysis. 


As might be expected, Father Urban goes on, in the follow- 
ing paragraph, to insist on the further necessity of the bond of 
external and social union of the members of Christ under a 
divinely-appointed visible head. Those who withdraw them- 
selves from this union, he lays down, do not in every respect 
belong to the body of the Church, though they do not in all 
respects cease to be members of the Church’s body. 

The doctrine here laid down is in itself such as every 
Catholic theologian must accept. Certainly, the bond of 
baptism, still more this when it is strengthened by the bond of 
the two other sacraments that impress indelible characters on the 
soul, unites all thus sealed in an intimate union with one another 
and with the Divine Head, which is infinitely precious. Parti- 
cularly may we be consoled by the sense of brotherhood 
when, with this thought in our minds, we survey, as Father 
Urban was doing, the great Russian communion, which, on the 
“anatomical” foundation (if we may borrow Father Piatkewicz’s 
metaphor) of this sacramental union, has built up a social and 
spiritual life so closely resembling our own. Also, we can, and 
do, feel the same in regard to our Anglican brethren, so far forth, 
as, whatever be the truth about their Orders, they share with us 
in the bond of Holy Baptism, as well as in those many further 
bonds of grace given in response to fervent aspirations of 
the heart, so Catholic in their trend. Nor need we stop there. 
Besides the Baptism of water, there is the Baptism of desire, 
with which faithful men in all religious bodies, nor perhaps in 
these only, lift up their hearts towards the Saviour of mankind, 
and invoke Him according to their lights. In those, too, the 
bond of mystical brotherhood, if less perfectly fashioned, is very 
really present to unite them with us—though, doubtless, in this 
last case there is a difference, because, in the defect of Baptism, 
there is no visible bond of union between us and them. 

Following the analogy of the human compound, at times we 
call the visible society of all those who live in external com- 
munion with one another, under pastors and rulers duly 


appointed in accordance with our Lord’s institution, the Body of 
the Church: and the corresponding invisible society of those 
whose souls are interiorly vivified and sanctified by the grace 
which the Holy Spirit distributes among them, whether through 
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the sacraments or otherwise, the Soul of the Church. But also, 
following a somewhat different line of analogy, we, after St. Paul, 
speak of the Church as the mystical Body of Christ, in which 
metaphor the antithesis is no longer between Body and Soul, but 
between Body and Head. Now all who, in whatever communion, 
are united by grace with Christ and the full assemblage of His 
true followers on earth, are members of the mystical Body of 
Christ, and belong to the Soul of the Church, but it cannot for this 
reason alone be said that they belong to the Body of the Church. 
On the other hand all those who are baptized—baptism being a 
visible bond, do no doubt—though they can be cut off from the 
advantages of communion by excommunication, self-inflicted or 
otherwise—belong, and will always belong, to the Body of the 
Church, and still more do those who have valid Orders belong 
to that organ of the Church’s Body which is called the clergy 
That is to say, they themselves do, but not the organized 
religious communions to which they adhere. So far as they are 
baptized the Church regards them as z¢s children subject to z¢s 
laws, and, so far as they are in Orders, as z¢s clergy, subject to 
the laws obligatory on z¢s clergy—notwithstanding the state of 
schism in which they are wittingly or unwittingly living. It 
does not, however, take account of any rival organizations to 
which they may adhere, that is, as having any status as 
integral portions of its own communion, of its own body. 

Of course Father Urban has before him the great Orthodox 
communion, the situation of which is peculiar. The life of 
that Church has remained in every substantial respect the same 
since as before the schism, the act constituting the separation 
being an act not on the part of the general body of its members, 
who till long after were probably not aware of it, but of the 
highest temporal and ecclesiastical authorities under which they 
lived ; nor does it seem to have been followed by any corres- 
ponding positive act of the Holy See cutting them off. Of such 
a Church Father Urban might well raise the question to what 
extent it was cut off as regards the vast body of the unconscious 
victims of the schism. Into that question, however, which raises 
many subtle issues, we cannot follow him now, or into the many 
interesting and valuable practical suggestions he makes as 
calculated to promote reunion with the great Russian Church 
We are confining ourselves to the mistaken inference which 
Lord Halifax not unnaturally drew from his words. 

To conclude, then. In the belief of our Church individual: 
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who disown its central authority are incomplete members of it, 
through their baptism and other consequent sacraments if they 
have these, but no organized communion thus disowning its 
central authority can be said to belong to the Body of the 


Church. 


The Red Catechism. 


It is not likely that many of our readers have come across a 
pamphlet with the above title, which is further described on the 
cover as being intended “for Socialist Children ” and as having 
been “ Condemned by the Yellow Press and the Tory Reaction- 
aries on the London County Council.” For it is a document 
which, as if conscious of an evil purpose, shuns the light and, 
consequently, is not for sale except to known Socialists and, we 
presume, their “ Socialist” offspring. Why the author of Zhe 
Red Catechism should thus invoke the adzsctplina arcani is not 
easy to see. There is nothing contained in its pages which is 
not to be found in numbers of books and pamphlets advocating 
Collectivist theories. It is all very crude and vague and 
unconvincing, to be sure, and represents a Socialism, which 
has been largely abandoned by writers who appeal to reason 
and not to passion and prejudice, but there is nothing in it, as 
the law stands, to bring the writer into the hands of the police. 
In this free country we cannot prevent people shouting, as these 
“Socialist” children are encouraged to shout, “Down with 
Landlordism and Capitalism!” provided they do not actually 
proceed to “down” landlords and capitalists by overt action. 

In his preface, the author makes a grievance of the fact that 
the L.C.C. prohibited on June 11, 1907, the teaching of this 
catechism to children on Sundays in the elementary schools, 
But surely, until the community is convinced that the 
doctrines of Socialism, admittedly subversive of existing 
order, are sound, the community in the mere interest of self- 
preservation cannot join in propagating them. And, if this is 
true in regard to doubtful doctrines, how much truer is it in 
regard to teaching which is demonstrably unsound, as is much 
of that contained in The Red Catechism? For instance,—“ Who 
creates all wealth?” asks the Catechism, and the answer is— 
“The working-class.” And it is on this old fallacy of Marx, 
long abandoned by all reputable socialists, that much of the 
subsequent doctrine is based. Again, we read : 
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Can you say how much the landlord takes from the wages of 
father, generally, for rent?—Yes, a fourth. 

That is sheer robbery, is it not? Yes, but working men cannot 
help it. 


Robbery, of course, because all property, not for the owners’ 
personal use, is theft. Thus more explicitly— 


How did they [the landlords] obtain possession of the land 
originally ? By the power of the sword and brute force. 


Theories such as these, ethically and _ historically false, 
abound in this pamphlet, and in spite of a declaration at the 
beginning that— 


We desire to be just and loving to all our fellow men and women, 
to work together as brothers and sisters, to be kind to every living 
creature, XC., 


whole classes of “our fellow men and women” are held up 
indiscriminately to scorn and execration. All opposition to 
Socialism is assumed to be dictated by selfishness—nay, it is 
not unobscurely implied that Christianity is the mainstay of all 
the iniquities of the present system. This intrusion of the 
cloven hoof appears at the very beginning of the first lesson— 
Socialist and other Schools—thus 


What is taught in Christian schools? Christian morals and 
capitalist teachings. 


And subsequent questions and answers make it plain that 
“capitalist teachings” are thoroughly unjust and immoral. 
Here we have a further proof that root-and-branch Socialism 
suchas Zhe Red Catechism preaches is thoroughly anti-Christian. 

Mingled with all this false doctrine is no doubt a great deal 
of truth which gives it much of its plausibility. The un-Christian 
elements of our social system—the grinding of the faces of the 
poor, the callous selfishness of many capitalists, the unfair 
incidence of what should be common burdens, the tax which 
many landlords lay on the industry and thrift of their tenants, 
the degrading conditions of slum life, and chronic unemploy- 
ment—-all these and other forms of hardship and _ injustice, 
which every true Christian should bewail and seek to remedy, 
provide abundant material for socialist denunciation. Once 
more, the lesson is borne in upon us that the practice of the 
corporal works of mercy is ¢#e test and the token of our 
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possessing the spirit of Christ. We simply cannot deny, in our 
practice, claims founded on the Brotherhood of all men without 
practically denying the All-Fatherhood of God. The corporal 
works of mercy, we say, and, of course, also the spiritual, 
especially that of instructing the ignorant. It is pitiable to 
think that materialistic Utopias, such as Zhe Red Catechism 
sketches, should be held up as ideals before beings created to 
know, love, and possess God for eternity. There seems to be 
great need of a IWVzte Catechism which should contain in simple 
and intelligible form the ethical and economic teachings of 
Christianity concerning the rights and duties of man as a social 
being. Perhaps the Catholic Social Guild will presently supply 
this want. 


]. K. 
Reviews. 
1.—THE NATIVE CLERGY IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


IN the ancient times when Europe was evangelized, though 
the original missionaries were foreigners, they quickly set 
themselves to the task of raising up in each country a native 
clergy to which, as soon as it was sufficiently trained, they 
might entrust the care of their native Church. They realized 
that only when this task was accomplished could the newly- 
established Church be considered solidly founded. They 
attempted this everywhere, and everywhere they succeeded. 
In the missions to non-European races which have been under- 
taken during the last four centuries the same principles have 
applied, but the same results have not followed. In which of 
them, if we except some Spanish colonies, has a native clergy 
been raised up? True, there are native clergy intermixed with 
the European missionaries, but they are few in number, and in 
a subordinate condition. Out of 360,000 priests in the world, 
so Father Huonder reckons, only 60,000 are working in the 
non-European regions, and of these 60,000 only 3,600 belong to 


' Missions Bibliothek. Der Einheimische Klerus in den Heidenlandern. 
Von Anton Huonder, S.J. Mit 32 Abbildungen. Freiburg im Breisgau: 
Herder. Pp. iii, 311. Price, Mk. 4.20. 1909. 
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the coloured races. Is it surprising that in such conditions the 
missions are still very limited in their extension, and make but 
slow and uncertain progress? What, then, are the causes of 
this calamitous defect, and what are the remedies? It is this 
which constitutes the gravest of the mission problems. 

The question has recently been made topical, at least in 
France, by the polemical writings of Chanoine Léon Joly, who 
lays the chief blame at the door of the European missionaries, 
especially the Jesuits and other regulars. -He charges them 
with having neglected, and even discouraged, the training of 
native clergy, and kept down those trained quite unnecessarily, 
and chiefly for motives of corporate jealousy. Chanoine Joly 
has done little more than take up the accusations made some 
sixty years ago by Loquet, and he has been answered by Pére 
Brou and others, just as Loquet was by Pére Bertrand in his 
Memotres historiques sur les missions des Ordres religieux. Still, 
it is not altogether a misfortune that the Canon has thus come 
forward as a critic, for it has made people reflect on a subject 
the serious practical importance of which is unquestionable ; 
and one consequence of this awakened interest may, we trust, 
be that Father Huonder’s book will receive the attention it 
deserves. As he himself remarks, the misconceptions into 
which persons like Chanoine Joly fall are due to the want of a 
really comprehensive treatment of the subject, and it is such a 
treatment the present volume endeavours to supply. Not that 
Father Huonder was moved to undertake it by the controversy 
started by the Canon. He had begun his investigations some 
years earlier, and what did move him to undertake them was 
Leo XII1L.’s Encyclical dd extremas orientis plagas, of June 24, 
1893. 

After an introductory chapter on the importance of training 
a native clergy, in which it is shown how generally this has 
been felt and urged at all times by Popes, Synods, and 
missionaries, Father Huonder devotes 260 of his 310 pages to 
telling how much has been done, both in the older and newer 
period, for this object in the various missionary districts in the 
three continents of Asia, Africa, and America, as well as in 
Oceanica. These chapters furnish the only true basis for a 
discussion of the problem, showing as they do in the concrete 
what measure of good or defective motive, of zeal or apathy, of 
helps or hindrance, of success or failure, has attended the move- 
ment; and at least they make clear that, speaking generally, 
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the charge of neglecting the work in question is very far from 
being sustained. Indeed, what is chiefly remarkable throughout 
the length and breadth of this extended mission-area is the 
patience and courage with which the European missionaries, in 
spite of repeated disappointment, have persevered in their 
efforts. In the fourth and fifth parts of the volume the Pro- 
vision of Seminaries for native clergy, and the Difficulties and 
Hindrances, are considered. 

Their sad experience of an insufficiently trained clergy 
induced the Council of Trent to enjoin the erection of semi- 
naries for the young Levites, and even for the young boys 
who aspired to the ecclesiastical life. If in Europe these were 
deemed necessary, still more were they necessary in the 
missionary countries, whilst, on the other hand, the causes 
which made compliance with the Decrees of Trent in Europe 
difficult, operated still more adversely in non-Christian lands. 
Frequent persecutions, want of revenues, the difficulty of adapt- 
ing methods suitable in Europe to young people nurtured in 
such different moral and mental atmospheres, made the task 
seem well-nigh impossible. Some of the early Jesuit mission- 
aries to China represented it to be quite impossible. However, 
to confine ourselves to the present time, the statistics for 1907 
given by the JA/tsstones Catholice acknowledge 30 seminaries 
with 970 students for India and Ceylon, 21 with 1,807 students 
for the Malay peninsula, 64 with 1,640 students for China, with 
more than 20 seminaries for over 800 students in other parts of 
the world. Besides, there are now European seminaries for the 
more promising native candidates, the chief of which are the 
College of the Propaganda, at Rome, and the Seminary of the 
Missions Etrangérs, at Paris. There have also been some 
European Seminaries for Negroes at Verona, Naples, and else- 
where, but difficulties, especially those of the climate, have 
sadly interfered with their good work. 

In discussing the “ Difficulties and Hindrances,” Father 
Huonder comes into more direct conflict with Chanoine Joly. 
The chief of these Difficulties and Hindrances lie in the very 
nature of the undertaking. It would be disastrous for the Church 
to give up the high standard of celibacy for her clergy, and yet 
this is a standard to which few of the native Catholics can attain, 
but at best only those who are the offspring of at least three 
generations of Catholic progenitors. This, as is known to all 
familiar with the subject, is the gravest difficulty of all. In the 
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next place comes the financial difficulty. In the early missions 
to the European races the sovereigns were the first converts, 
and they lent all the aid at their disposal towards furnishing 
the needful funds; and preserving social conditions and social 
atmosphere conducive to the growth of the Church's 
institutions. Then, again, there was in the early European 
races a temperament—as Newman has remarked of the 
Anglo-Saxons, in his sermon on Christ on the waters— 
which made them good soil for the Church’s ideals and insti- 
tutions to take root in. The modern missionary has had to 
face a far harder situation. He has been crippled in his means, 
hampered and often opposed by the rulers of the land, 
embarrassed by the unhealthy atmosphere caused too often by 
the European colonists, and has had to deal with races which, 
though by no means without their favourable qualities, do not 
as yet furnish good material to be fashioned to the high ideals 
of the priesthood. However, Father Huonder thinks that the 
corner has been turned. The spread of European ideas has not 
been without its effect in elevating the standards of native 
aspiration, and the seminaries have been set on solid founda- 
tions in many regions. Whether he is right in his estimate 
time only can show, but at least he has placed the elements 
of the problem clearly before European readers, and we may 
add that by his many illustrations he has made it clear to the 
eye that native clerics are not mere figments of the imagination. 


2.—NAPOLEON’S BROTHERS:! 


Mr. Atteridge has given us in Nafoleon’s Brothers a very 
interesting book, and has written on a complicated and some- 
what difficult subject with much clearness and historical insight. 
Ours is an era of Napoleonic literature, and books have of late 
been pouring out from the press, dealing either with the general 
life of the great man himse'f, or with special portions of those 
stormy years, or again in connection with those personages who 
were attracted to his side and lived in intimate union with him. 
Nearly a century has passed since the battle of Waterloo put 
an end to his ambitions and restlessness, and many memoirs, 
written at the time with more or less accuracy, are coming to 


1 By A. Hilliard Atteridge. London: Methuen. Pp. xx, 581. Price, 
18s. net. 1909. 
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light and are being given to the world of readers. It is therefore 
very easy nowadays to find material for the history of those 
times, but there always remains the task of due selection and 
wise criticism. This no doubt has been realized by many, and 
must have existed in special manner for a historian of the 
family of Buonaparte. But Mr. Atteridge has succeeded in 
giving us a clear and deeply interesting account of the four 
brothers of Napoleon, a result less easy to achieve, because they 
were men far below the high level of intellectual power enjoyed 
by their renowned kinsman, and their lesser lights have been 
much dimmed by the splendour of that orb round whom they 
revolved like moons around their sun. Joseph the bourgeois, 
Lucien the dilettante, Louis the hypochondriac, and Jerome the 
scapegrace,—with perhaps the exception of the second-named, 
they were all men of very average gifts of mind, and left to 
themselves would hardly have emerged out of the obscurity 
which would have been their lot had their brilliant brother not 
found his opportunity and accepted it. We may sympathize 
with the King of Naples, forced to leave a comfortable home 
to enter upon the thorny path up and down Spain, we can give 
a sort of listless admiration to the dummy King of the 
Netherlands, when he attempted his useless resistance to his 
impericus brother, and eventually retired to the hot springs of 
Toplitz to nurse his complaint, but the only one of the four 
brothers whose character and conduct calls for real praise is 
Lucien. In the two chief crises of Napoleon's political life, it was 
Lucien who came to the rescue, or at all events did his utmost 
to stem or change the course of the tide. For the rest he 
preferred independence and exile to any pandering to Napoleon’s 
whims or orders when he felt they went contrary to what he 
considered to be the upright and honest course for himself. 
His refusal to abandon his wife and break up his marriage ties 
meant for him a life away from France and even a modified 
imprisonment in the land of France’s most dogged and perse- 
vering foe, but through it all he went, and when the time came 
for him to show the true loyalty that was in him, he was ready 
to risk everything to save that brother from whom he had 
suffered so much. Perhaps the most interesting chapter in 
Mr. Atteridge’s book is the one that contains the story of the 
doings in Paris after the débdcle of Waterloo, and in it he gives 
us a full and stirring account of Lucien’s effort to save the 
position of Napoleon, now worn out with stress of mind and 
disease. It was useless. The fatal moment came at last. 
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The Emperor turned to his brother and speaking in a very gentle 
voice, replied: ‘“‘ My dear Lucien, it is true that on the 18th Brumaire 
we could only plead the welfare of the people, and all the same when 
we asked for a bill of indemnity a general acclamation was our answer. 
To-day we have every right on our side, but we ought not to take 
advantage of this.” 

He paused, and then in a different tone, a tone of command, he 
continued, “Prince Lucien, write at my dictation.” . . . Lucien, 
waiting pen in hand, looked up at his brother, who was thinking how 
to shape his message. In the silence there came from outside the 
palace the cheers of the crowd that had waited since early morning 
crying, “ Vive 2? Empereur! Aux armes! 

The Emperor began to dictate. Lucien had written a few lines 
before he realized that it was a message announcing his brother’s 
abdication. He sprang up, dashed down the pen, flung back his chair 
and walked towards the door, thinking perhaps of throwing himself 
into the crowd and calling for a popular revolt in defence of the 
Emperor. Napoleon called him back. 


The fateful document was completed, and less than a month 
afterwards Napoleon was a surrendered prisoner on board the 
Bellerophon. Amidst the irreligion, the immorality, the callous- 
ness and the vulgarity which were the foils to the transcendant 
genius and power of Napoleon’s character, one point specially is 
remarkable, and it is one which Mr. Atteridge has well brought 
out, and this is the general patience, affection, longanimity, and 
forgiveness with which he met time after time the escapades, 
the follies, the humours and the failures of his brothers. There 
was something more than policy in it, there was something 
above mere diplomacy : it is quite inexplicable in a man who 
considered himself far and away above his fellows, unless we 
allow that in Napoleon, as in all men, there was a foundation of 
real goodness, if you could only get at it. 


3—THE CATHOLIC ENCYCLOPA:DIA:' 


The Catholic Encyclopedia makes continuous progress, and 
the sixth volume (Fathers—Gregory XI) fully maintains the 
high level of excellence reached by its predecessors. France 


! Vol. VI. Fathers—Gregory XI. London: Caxton Publishing Co. 
Price, 27s. 6d. 1909. 
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occurs in due alphabetical order ; and taking a rapid survey of 
the volume’s contents we come across quite a number of articles 
that have reference to that country. An encyclopedist has of 
necessity to be brief; but a remarkable feature of M. Goyau’s 
essay is his very clear account of the Republic’s religious breach 
with Rome. 

The article on French literature is by M. Doumic, and 
contains much information within a very narrow compass. 
There is a noteworthy treatise on French Catholics in the 
United States and the influence they there exercise on behalf 
of the Faith. Articles such as “ Fénelon,” “ Franks,” “ Gallican 
Rite,” “Gallicanism,” and many others scattered through the 
volume make one realize how much the attitude of her eldest 
daughter has affected—sometimes for evil, but on the whole for 
good—the history of the Catholic Church. 

Germany likewise finds a place in this volume. The 
general history is entrusted to two authors, the dividing line 
being the Reformation, while the literature is entrusted to a 
third. It is very instructive to read the complicated history of 
the German peoples ; written, not from a purely secular stand- 
point, but throughout with reference to their higher interests as 
children—if not always de facto, at least de jure—of the 
universal Church. There is also an article on Germans in the 
United States. 

Franciscans should have a peculiar interest in this volume, 
for, in addition to a most interesting biography of St. Francis 
of Assisi, there are articles on the Franciscan Order and Rule, 
the Fioretti, on Friars in general, and on other subjects dealing 
with the Seraphic Order. There is also an account of that very 
complex and obscure phase of Church history, the emergence 
and suppression of the Fraticelli. 

There is a very readable life-sketch of St. Francis de Sales. 
St. Francis Borgia receives a fair amount of space, and we are 
given an outline of what he effected for his Order and the 
Church at large. The editors have allowed only a page and a 
quarter for St. Francis Xavier, but for this scant measure there 
will doubtless be reparation in future articles on India, Japan, 
and Jesuits. In the present volume there is a good account of 
Goa, with a map and three illustrations, by Father Hull. 

Towards the beginning comes a minute dissection of 
Fetishism, where an attempt is made to analyze the sentiments 
of the negro races who indulge in its practice, while towards the 
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end is an essay about Gnosticism, giving details about its 
doctrine and ritual. There are important articles on the Fathers, 
Feudalism, Flagellants, God, Gospel, and Grace; and in con- 
nection with the last-named may be mentioned the essays on 
Free Will and Fortitude. 

Father Gerard states the case about Galileo, a topic of con- 
troversy with which he is perfectly familiar. Father Thurston’s 
chief subjects are the Forty Hours and St.George. Father 
Pollen writes on the Gordon Riots and contributes several 
biographies, the most important being that of Father Henry 
Garnet. 

A bare enumeration of titles, v.g., Florence, Florida, For- 
mosus (Pope), Gertrude (St.), Glastonbury, Grail (Holy), Gratian 
‘Jerome,) Greece, Greek Rites, and Gothic (Architecture )—gives 
one an inkling of the wide-reaching interest of this volume, 
which closes with Pope Gregory XI. after giving biographies of 
all previous Pontiffs who bore the name, especially of Gregory 
the Great and Hildebrand. 

Writing on Gerson, Dr. Salembier says emphatically, “He 
was not the author of the Jmztation of Jesus Christ, and the 
reasons for this adverse opinion advanced by Rosweyde, Amort, 
Malou, Funk, and Vacandard are convincing.” 

The writer of the article on Geography and the Church, 
speaking about Thibet, seems to ignore the undoubted presence 
of the English traveller Manning at Lhasa early in the nineteenth 
century. 

In the treatise on Geography (Biblical), although the bulk 
of the letter-press cencerns Palestine alone, the title is justified 
by the inclusion of a full alphabetical list of places mentioned 
in the Bible, with cross-references to those which receive more 
detailed mention elsewhere. 


4—ENGLISH COSTUME:' 


In attempting within the compass of less than 300 not by 
any means closely printed pages, to give a complete account of 
English costume from prehistoric times to the year 1800, 
Mr. George Clinch has undertaken a very difficult task. Perhaps 

' English Costume from Prehistoric Times to the End of the Eighteenth 
Century. By George Clinch, F.S.A. Scot., F.G.S. Forming part of the 


Series ‘‘The Antiquary’s Books.’’ London: Methuen. Pp. xxii. 296, 
Price, 7s. 6d. net. 1909. 
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the author has done as well as could reasonably be expected 
under the conditions imposed upon him, but we must candidly 
express our opinion that his book is not a satisfactory book. In 
matters of costume, more than anywhere else, absolute and cate- 
gorical statements are almost sure to be wrong. We cannot 
safely venture upon any affirmations unless they are carefully 
limited so as to indicate just how far the evidence carries us. 
But it is impossible to do this satisfactorily without occupying a 
great deal of space and giving a large number of references ; and 
whether the restrictions have been self-chosen or imposed upon 
him by the publishers of the series, Mr. Clinch has omitted just 
those details which are necessary to give such work a scientific 
character. No part of the book is so unsatisfactory as the 
section devoted to ecclesiastical costume. The author has 
clearly written in complete ignorance of the facts established 
in such a standard work as Josef Braun’s Liturgzsche Gewandung. 
On the other hand, he has treated the vesture of the English 
medizval Church as if that body were absolutely independent of 
Roman authority, or even of any continental influences. The 
section devoted to the cope! seems to us to combine all the 
qualities undesirable in such an account. In the brief general 
statements with which this section begins, there is not a sentence 
which does not require modification, while Mr. Clinch devotes 
four-fifths of his space to a detailed but quite needless descrip- 
tion of all the subjects embroidered on the back of one very 
well known specimen, the Syon cope at South Kensington. On 
the other hand, although copes are mentioned as a division of 
University costume, there is nothing said to suggest that litur- 
gical copes were widely worn by others besides priests, ¢.g., by 
the cantors, or that choir copes were used in singing Office, or that 
the cappa clausa formed the most ordinary out-door dress of the 
clergy. And further, we may well ask ourselves for what class 
of reader the following statement is made : 

The cope is still worn when a cleric of sacerdotal rank ministers 
(z.¢., assists) at Holy Communion ; also by the celebrant at the Mass 
of the Presanctified on Good Friday, at solemn even-song, and at 
funerals. 

We do not know of any “ Mass of the Presanctified” which 
is authorized by the official formularies of the Church of 
England, whereas if the statement is made of the use of the 


1 Pp. 236—239. 
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cope in the Church of Rome it is altogether untrue. As a 
summary view of English costume at all ages and under 
many different aspects—military, civil, judicial, academic, &c., 
Mr. Clinch’s book has its uses, and it will be found interesting 
by many for general reading. The illustrations also are 
numerous, and some of the full-page plates are exceptionally 
good. But taking it as a whole, it does not seem to us a work 
that an “antiquary ” would be disposed to regard as authori- 


tative or even desirable. 


5—THE RIDDLE OF LIFE.! 


We have all heard of the neo-scholastic movement which has 
its centre in Louvain; but probably few of us have heard of 
the similar efforts of our Italian brethren. Yet the volume 
before us, from the Biblioteca della Rzvista di Filosofia Neo- 
Scolastica, is an unequivocal tribute to the sterling scientific 
work done by the Florentine School. The author, Dr. Gemelli, 
has written several biological works of real value, and has 
translated into Italian Father Gerard’s Zhe Old Riddle and 
Father Wasmann’s Die Moderne Liologte. His latest book, 
some of which we already had the pleasure of reading in the 
pages of the Rzvista /nternasionale, deals in an able manner 
with the perennial problem of the origin and nature of life. 

His object is, he tells us, to present “a calm unbiassed 
study of the fundamental data of biological science.” Such a 
critical revision was never more necessary than at the present 
day, when biology is in a state of rapid transition from a science 
of qualitative observation to one of quantitative experiment. 
When research is opening up so many vistas of unexplored 
and unsuspected knowledge, it is but natural that many eager 
scientists should overstate the claims of their subject. And it 
is also only natural that the keener thinkers, who sce that every 
such vista is but the avenue to that transcendental region where 
science must stand with unsandalled feet, should turn back and 
critically examine their data and postulates. Such a recension 
has been carried out in many branches of science by men like 
Peano, Mach, and Russell. And the Mendelian and neoe- 


| L’Enigma della Vita ed i Nuovi Orizzonti della Biologia. By 
A. Gemelli, O.F.M., M.D. Pp. 600. 13 Plates and 59 Figures. Price, 
six lire. Florence: Libreria Fiorentina. 1909. 
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vitalistic movements show that biology, too, will ere long have 
its spring-cleaning. Before this can be effected, however, it will 
be necessary to have a broad conspectus and complete synthesis 
of the present results of biological research. Dr. Gemelli’s work 
is a welcome effort in this direction. 

He presents his facts clearly and intelligibly, and with an 
entire absence of that superfluous belligerency which sometimes 
mars the work of scientists, Catholics as well as others. He 
always writes in the spirit of Cardinal Mercier’s famous Malines 
address: Cultivons la science pour elle-méme, sans y chercher 
directement aucun intérét apologétique. 

The author begins with a general discussion of the value of 
science and its theories. He then proceeds to give an interesting 
sketch of the scope and outlook of biology, wherein we miss, 
however, a brief discussion of the differences between the 
Mendelian and the biometrician points of view. 

In the second part of the book Dr. Gemelli deals with the 
origin of life, and gives a succinct account of the neo-vitalistic 
or anti-mechanicist movement. In this connection we think 
he might have left out the wearisomely familiar story of 
Bathybius. In discussing radiobes (better “eobes”’), the author 
—who takes them rather seriously—appears to be unaware of 
the priority of M. Raphael Dubois, and of the results of 
Mr. Douglas Rudge. 

Part III. is perhaps the most interesting part of the work. 
This portion, which deals with the nature of vital phenomena, 
contains a full discussion of the biological bearing of crystals, 
chemical syntheses, colloidal solutions, ferments, &c. The 
subjects dealt with cover such a wide range, that the treatment 
is necessarily very compressed. However, the author gives 
a very good summary (illustrated with several plates) of the 
cytogenetical work of Leduc, Herrera, and von Schron. It is 
only fair to note here that Dr. Leduc has never claimed to have 
created living beings. Dr. Gemelli seems to have misunder- 
stood the principle of the ultramicroscope (p. 400). It was 
Father Carbonelle, S.J.,and not Puccianti and Vigezzi, as the 
author states (p. 403), who, as early as the year 1874, gave the 
true interpretation of Brownian movements. 

The last portion of the book gives us “ The Solution of 
the Riddle.” We here find a brief treatment of the problems 
of heredity and a good account of recent work on tropisms. 
This last subject is well illustrated and provides the layman 
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with information not otherwise easily accessible. It is, however, 
a little disappointing not to meet a discussion of the mnemic 
theory. The final chapter gives us a compact exposition 
of the philosophic concept of life. The author adheres 
to the Aristotelian theory of the psyche as an autonomous, 
substantial principle of activity. And in thus adopting the 
view of the Stagirite, Dr. Gemelli is but re-echoing the unflinch- 
ing declarations of Hans Driesch, one of the greatest of living 
biologists. 

The only fault we are disposed to find with the book is that 
it is overloaded with references and quotations. The repetition 
of the parenthesis, come giustamente osserva X, tends to become 
tiresome. <A shorter and more select bibliography at the end of 
each chapter would be much more serviceable. There are many 
misprints, but all of a minor nature. The book would also be 
the better for an index. 

But these are small blemishes in a work, which is clearly the 
result of personal research, wide reading, and clear thinking. 
We have no hesitation in strongly recommending the book to 
every scientist or layman who wishes for a candid and lucid 
discussion of the great problem of ‘existence. We _ wish 
Dr. Gemelli’s volume a wide circulation, and we hope that it 
will soon appear in an English dress. 


6.—MEMORIALS OF THE ABBEY OF 
WESTMINSTER: 


All who are interested in the history of the great Benedictine 
foundation of Edward the Confessor will be grateful to Dean 
Armitage Robinson and Dr. Montague Rhodes James for the 
two admirable contributions to diplomatics and _ literary 
archeology contained in the well-printed volumes before us. 
The Manuscripts of Westminster Abbey is-a study cognate to 
the well-known volume on the Aucient Libraries of Canterbury 
and Dover, which we already owe to Dr. Montague James. 
It is Dr. James here again upon whom the heaviest part of the 
burden falls, though some interesting details regarding the 
formation of the Westminster Library are supplied by his 
colleague, and also a compendious account of the Westminster 
chartulary. On the other hand, Dean Armitage Robinson is 


1 Notes and Documents relating to Westminster Abbey. Parts I and II. 
Pp. 108 and 150. Cambridge University Press. Price, 5s. net, each. 1909. 
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alone responsible for the volume entitled Fiete’s History of 
Westminster Abbey, a work which, besides the fifteenth century 
text of the chronicler, includes a most valuable discussion of 
the authenticity of the Westminster charters, with lists of relics, 
Indulgences, and other details of interest. We only regret that 
space allows us to do such scanty justice to these specimens of 
the best original work, but the editors’ names are in any case a 
guarantee for its excellence, and these two first contributions to 
what seems destined to be a series of “Notes and Documents 
relating to Westminster Abbey” will be quite indispensable to 
all future students of the history of the great monastery. 


7-—-THE FOURTH GOSPEL.' 


The Abbé Lepin does not let the grass grow under his feet. 
The two volumes before us have been preceded by two others 
on the Gospels, all published within the space of five years, and 
yet each involving an original study of everything bearing on 
the subject, which must have been very laborious. He has, 
however, his reward, for he has earned the gratitude of all who 
are solicitous about biblical apologetics. His first work was on 
the Synoptic Gospels, the second on the authorship of the Fourth 
Gospel, and the two volumes before us are on the historical 
value of this Gospel. An important question of principle under- 
lies the order of sequence in which he has discussed these two 
questions, of authorship and of historical value. Should the 
authorship of the Gospel be first established by evidence which 
is mostly external, and then form a basis for determining its 
historical value ; or should the converse process be preferred ? 
M. Loisy, with the school he follows, contends for the propriety 
of the second alternative ; M. Lepin, with most Catholic apolo- 
gists, for the first. The first alternative has the advantage of 


being far more objective. 


Is it not wiser, from the critical point of view, to take up the study 
which is easier to make and less subject to error, before passing to one 
which is more delicate and particularly dependent on subjective influ- 
ences? It is undeniable that the investigation of historical value lends 
itself readily to illusions and arbitrary opinions. How are we to define 
the measure and form of the supposed idealization, which, if we are te 


' La Valeur historique du Quatriéme Evangile. Par M. Lepin. re partie, 
Les Récits et les Faits, pp. xi. 644. 2¢ partie, Les Discours et les Idées, 
pp. 426. Paris: Letouzey et Ane. Price, 8fr. 1910. 
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be influenced by verisimilitude, appear hard to reconcile with Johannine 
authorship? The spirit of system can easily bias such an estimate. 
The investigation of authorship, on the contrary, belongs to an order 
which is far more objective. The testimony of tradition is relatively 
easy to establish. The internal features of a book can furnish suff- 
ciently clear indication of its origin and authorship, &c. 

Of course, if the investigation of authorship yielded only doubtful 
or ambiguous results, we should have to reserve the solution till we 
had made a detailed examination into the questions of historical value, 
the result of which examination must necessarily affect the final decision. 
But it may also happen that the external testimony of tradition and the 
internal testimony of the book itself are clear and precise enough to 
establish a real certitude as to its origin. And manifestly in such a case 
we must recognize, antecedently to all direct inquiry, that the book has 
an historical value proportioned to the character of its author. 


This passage we take from M. Lepin’s previous work, 
L’ Origine du Quatriéme Evangile, but we quote it because it 
explains so clearly the nature of his two new volumes. 
M. Lepin’s point, in contending for which we are sure he is 
justified, is that in the book just named he has made it practi- 
cally certain that St.John the Apostle was the author of the 
Gospel. Accordingly, he now conceives himself entitled to 
assume that no theory of symbolic representation is admissible 
which is irreconcilable with this authorship. It is inadmissible 
to suppose that an Apostle, who was himself a companion of 
our Lord, would have had to rely for his facts entirely on the 
Synoptics, without being able to add to them anything what- 
ever of his own. It is inadmissible to suppose that from these 
borrowed facts he elaborated an ideal conception of what our 
Lord taught and did—which he knew well to be very different 
from the historical realities he had himself witnessed, but which 
expressed the religious philosophy and theology of the later 
period in which he wrote. On the other hand it is readily con- 
ceivable that such an Apostle should select from among the real 
facts of our Lord’s life some which suited the didactic purpose 
of his Gospel, by bringing out strikingly the glory of the 
Incarnate Word, or from among His many discourses some 
which expressed strikingly the faith of the age in which he was 
living. It is conceivable, too, that his subsequent experiences 
and his personal genius should have exercised an influence on 
the style and manner of his presentation of his matter. The 
new volumes go on these lines, the first examining from the 
standpoint indicated, the Narratives and the Facts, the second 
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the Discourses and the Ideas, recorded or expounded in the - 
Fourth Gospel. We must be content with having indicated the 
scope of the work, but we may say that, taking M. Loisy as the 
opponent whose interpretations he directly traverses, though 
with an eye always to the other prominent authorities on the 
Johannine problem, M. Lepin discusses very carefully, candidly, 
and sensibly the different points on which the solution hinges. 
Thus he insists on the Evangelist’s many declarations of 
intention to state facts having the quality of signs ; the many 
historical or topographical references, in adding which the 
writer displays always the ease and freedom of an eye-witness ; 
and the natural way in which the doctrinal expositions grow 
out of the facts, yet without involving them all, as would be the 
case if the facts were mere allegories constructed with a view to 
the teaching. In the second volume the task is somewhat more 
arduous, but he seizes very surely the characteristic features of 
St. John’s style, and shows how simple an hypothesis can 
explain the difference between the report of our Lord’s words 
cast in the mould of Johannine or of Synoptic style; grapples 
with the objection that the Fourth Gospel revolves round the 
few ideas ot Flesh and Spirit, the World, Light and Darkness, 
Resurrection, Judgment, Eternal Life, ideas alleged to be absent 
or only subordinate and incidental in the Synoptics ; and like- 
wise with the allegation that this Gospel projects into the days 
of the Public Life ideas, institutions, and observances which had 
their true origin in the life and speculations of Gentile Christians 
at the end of the century. 

To any who wish to understand the Johannine problem, we 
would recommend the diligent study of this work in the first 
instance, as a sound and helpful procedure. Let them have the 
fourfold text of the Gospels before them, for that is indis- 
pensable ; and then try to take in and thoroughly digest all the 
points in these two volumes. It will require some time, but 
when done it will have given them the power to estimate the 
reasoning of adverse authors, whose opinions indeed they will then 
recognize as having been faithfully stated and handled by M. Lepin. 


8.—A HANDBOOK OF CHURCH HISTORY .' 
The Latin edition of the Church History originally written 
in Dutch by Father P. Albers, S.J., has very much to recommend 


' Enchiridion Historie Ecclesiastice Universe. Auctore P. Albers, S.J. 
Tomus I. A.D. 1-692. Nijmegen: L. Malmberg. Pp. viii, 328. 1909. 
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it. For purposes of practical instruction in class we should 
be inclined to prefer it to any of its many rivals. Its primary 





merit is clearness—a clearness much assisted by good arrange- 
ment and bold typography, while the alphabetical index is 
admirable, an almost unique feature in a text-book of this kind. 
The present instalment of 328 pages extends from the birth of 
our Lord to the year 692. If these proportions are maintained 
we must confess our ignorance of the original Dutch edition), 
the book will not be one of very extravagant compass. On the 
other hand, the author has formed a very generous conception of 
the province of a Church historian, Liturgical questions and 
ecclesiastical institutions of all kinds are touched upon, and 
bibliographical references are given in some profusion. The 
weakest point of the book lies indeed in this direction. We 
doubt very much whether Father Albers has_ personally 
acquainted himself with all the volumes and articles which are 
grouped together at the beginning of his chapters. Certainly 
they are of very unequal merit, and we should be inclined to 
consider that some of the sources of information he mentions in 
this way were far more likely to mislead than to assist the 
learner. Again, we imagine that the third and fourth editions, 
if the book finds favour, will be in many ways more exact 
than the present. We have noticed a good many typo- 
graphical errors and sections that might easily be strength- 
ened and improved. To quote one example, the contemporary 
account of the death of St. Polycarp should certainly be 
referred to in any discussion of the early date of the practice 
of venerating the relics of Saints. Finally, we think that 
Father Albers’ book, like nearly all histories, would be much 
improved by a few clear maps. 


9.—THE SURVIVAL OF MAN.'! 

It may be laid down as a general axiom that so long as 
there are two possible theories to explain a phenomenon, it is 
not in accordance with scientific methods to accept the one 
as true and reject the other, without examination. This 
examination is all the more necessary in particular cases if the 
first theory is laboured and debatable, while the second offers 
a more easy and complete explanation. 

In the volume which lies before us, Sir Oliver Lodge 


A study in unrecognized human faculty. By Sir Oliver Lodge, F.R.S, 
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endeavours to prove scientifically that man’s sonl survives the 
dissolution of his body, and his line of proof is obvious. If 
minds of men, he urges, communicate with us after death, then 
does man survive death. But evidence goes to prove that there 
are communications from human, disembodied minds ; therefore 
man does actually survive bodily death. It is obvious that 
this conclusion depends entirely on the supposition that the 
communications come from minds other thar those of the 
experimenters and that these minds are human. That ther 
are minds distinct from those of the sitters, and that consequently 
some communications at least cannot be explained by telepathy, 
seems well proved, not only by Sir Oliver Lodge’s work, but 
by numbers of other records of experiments. The learned 
author of Zhe Survival of Man goes further, we believe, 
than any other writer on this subject. Cross-correspondence 
is considered by him to prove conclusively the first supposition 
namely, that the communications received through such persons 
as Mrs. Piper, Mrs. Thompson, and Mrs. Verrall, come from 
intelligences quite distinct from the minds of the living human 
beings concerned. But we cannot go all this way with him, 
because investigators have only recently noticed these cross- 
correspondences, and because the evidence, as adduced by 
Sir Oliver Lodge, appears to us to be inconclusive. As the 
author remarks, its probant power is largely cumulative and 
we may perhaps assume that, had we his experience, it would 
have more force. Be that as it may, and agreeing for the 
nonce that cross-correspondence does exist, we cannot .deduce 
from it more than the fact that telepathy among the living 
fails to explain some ‘spirit’ messages and that the intelli- 
gence speaking, say to Mrs. Thompson, is identical with, 
or in communication with, the intelligence speaking to 
Mrs. Verrall. That this mind is the disembodied mind of 
Mr. Myers, is not proved in the very slightest degree by cross- 
correspondence. The identity question is as far from being 
solved as ever, and yet it is precisely on the identity of the 
control with some disembodied human mind that the whole 
conclusion of the work depends. Even for those investigators 
who think that identity is proved beyond reasonable doubt, 
there remain many and great difficulties which Sir Oliver Lodge 
does not deal with, in our judgment, at all satisfactorily,— 
we refer to the numerous gross mistakes about matters well 
known to the ‘spirits’ during their earth life. Moreover, as 
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we have pointed out, we cannot accept as an explanation of 
Spiritism the Survival theory if there is another possible 
explanation at once more easy and resting on undeniable 
authority. What, then, is the second explanation? It is that 
furnished by Revelation. No one who believes, we will not say 
in the Catholic Church, but in the divine nature of Holy Writ, 
can deny that there are minds or intelligences, other than 
human,—Angels and Devils, we call them,—who at times are 
allowed to communicate with man. Revelation goes further and 
tells us of the malignant nature of the Fallen Angels and warns 
us that they can, for their malicious purposes, transform them- 
selves into the appearance of Angels of Light. If so, they can 
easily “dramatically resemble,” as Mrs. Verrall puts it, Myers 
or any one else whom they have carefully observed from the day 
of his birth to that of his death. Hence, long before Christianity, 
the Jews were forbidden by God under pain of death, to have 
intercourse with the so-called souls of the dead. To conclude, 
then, there is no word of real proof in the whole of 7Zhe 
Survival of Man that the controls there mentioned are 
anything but these evil spirits personating the dead with 
purposes of their own, which we see in the loss of Faith and 
denial of Christ resulting often from spiritistic practices. 


Short Notices. 


OF direct refutations of “ Modernism” we have now enough and to spare, 
but much patient thinking and writing must be accomplished before the 
traditional philosophy of the Church and the “form of sound words” com- 
mitted to her charge are shown still to aiford the only adequate solutions 
of the ever-varying problems presented by the world. The task is not to 
recast the old formulas into new moulds, but to show that the new difficulties, 
properly understood, are capable of being answered by the old methods. 
Much valuable work, in this direction, is done in Father Thomas Gerrard’s 
The Wayfarer's Vision (Burns and Oates, 5s. net), a collection of essays on 
various points of philosophy in contact with religion. While fully recognizing 
the limitations of human reason, Father Gerrard is equally insistent on its 
ability to reach certitude about objective truth, and, with the aid of the 
devout will, of attaining to the supreme firmness of faith. Three of the most 
useful of the essays are concerned with Newman’s position in the Grammar 
of Assent, and aim at defending the Cardinal from the charge of subjec- 
tivism. But all the papers are stimulating expositions of things new and 
old, and in spite of the profundity of the matter treated, are almost invariably 


lucidly expressed. 
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Lady Butler, in From Sketch-Book and Diary (Burns and Oates), 
repeats the artistic and literary triumph she achieved some years ago by her 
Letters from the Holy Land. \reland, Italy, Egypt, and the Cape are laid 
under contribution to furnish the twenty-eight beautiful illustrations in 
colour and the numerous smaller line-sketches that adorn the book, and the 
author gossips agreeably of her experiences in these different climes. As is 
natural, her impressions are those of an artist, colour and form dominate 
everything, but there is room for much sound comment on history and 
character, and not a little humour. 

An excellent custoin has been established at St. Edmund’s of reading 
daily in the refectory a short biography of some distinguished man connected 
in one way or another with the College, whether here in England or abroad 
at Douay. This roll of honour has lately been published with the title 
Menology of St. Edmund’s College, Old Hall (C.T.S., 5s. net), with a 
historical Introduction by Mgr. Ward, the President, and it will interest all 
English-speaking Catholics. The Introduction gives a short but very clear 
account of the fortunes of the College and its connection with the mainten- 
ance and revival of the Faith in England, written with that fulness of 
knowledge and judicial tone that is characteristic of the learned author. 
The Menology proper is prefaced by the College Calendar, and contains, 
besides, on days which are free from other commemorations, short accounts 
of the Saints of the Church Universal. 

Religious, and all others engaged in the pursuit of perfection, will 
welcome the publication of Memorabilia : Gleanings from Father Wilber- 
force’s Note Books (Art and Book Co., 3s. 6d. net), which has been edited 
by Prior McNabb, O.P. They are excerpts from the meditation-notes of 
that saintly Religious, and are left in their original more or less unfinished 
state, but, perhaps the more on that account, they are tull of force and 
unction and spontaneity. 

Rightly understood, there is nothing on earth comparable in dignity and 
importance to the priesthood : and consequently it is not surprising that the 
number of books designed to set forth the ideal of this high vocation and 
the means of attaining it should be constantly growing. Cardinal Manning, 
Cardinal Vaughan, Cardinal Gibbons, Bishop Hediey, and Canon Keating 
—to name a few amongst modern English writers—have all written practical 
treatises on the priesthood, yet we cannot say that Father Thomas 
O’Donnell’s new book—The Priest of To-Day: his ideals and his duties 
(Browne and Nolan, 5s. net)—is in any way superfluous. ‘The book contains 
the substance of lectures to the young students of the Congregation of the 
Mission at All-Hallows, Dublin, and is evidently the outcome of much 
reading and wide experience. 

Considerations of space compel us to notice very summarily a large 
addition to MM. Bloud’s excellent Sctence e¢ Religion series, a series which 
we have often had occasion to commend as presenting in succinct and 
popular form much valuable information on subjects interesting to every 
educated Catholic. These recent numbers are representative of the wide scope 
of the series. Amongst masterpieces of religious literature we have two 
volumes devoted to Joubert’s Pensées, two to St. Augustine’s Confessions 
(translated), and one to a selection of essays on religious teachers—Joseph 
de Maistre and others—by J. Barbey D’Aurevilly, who, if he is the person 
stigmatized by Nordau in Vegeneration' as the creator of “a class of poetry 
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to the worship of the devil,” is a strange figure to find in this gallery. The 
subject of #¢minisme appears in two volumes, Les Syndicats professionnels 
féminins, by L. de Contenson, and Le Travail des Femmes a domicile, by 
the Comte d’Haussonville. The History of Religions also appears in two 
studies— La survivance de l’ame chez les peuples non civilisés, by A. Bros, 
and Le Brahmanisme, by L. de la Vallée Poussin, both experts on the 
subject. In sociology, M. Etienne Lamy’s Catholiques et Socialistes is an 
excellent contribution to the subject, which sets forth clearly the due limits 
of State intervention, and the Catholic remedies for social evils. A masterly 
section of PAbbé de la Paquerie’s E/‘ments @ Apologétique, entitled Les 
Arguments de |’Athéisme, demolishes whatever constructive theories of the 
origin of things prominent rationalists have been able to devise. Art is 
represented in La Répresentation de la Madone a travers les Ages, by 
J. H. M. Clément, Biography in Pétau (1583—1652), by Abbé Jules Martin, 
Philosophy in the contrast instituted between Morale scientifique et Morale 
évangélique, by Dr. Grasset, Science in Introduction a I'Etude des Maladies 
Mentales, by Dr. H. Schloess, and, finally, History in Petite Histoire de 
L’Eglise Catholique au XIXe siécle, by Pierre Lorette. The whole collection 
now numbers 553 volumes at 0.60 fr. each. 

It is natural to mention here what approaches most nearly in our 
Catholic literature to the preceding series, viz., the steady issue of the 
publications of the Catholic Truth Society. We have lately received half a 
score of penny pamphlets, the most important of which are those in the 
History of Religions series—The Religion of the Great Kings, by Bishop 
Casartelli, dealing with Persian worship during the Achaemenid dynasty 
B.C. 558 —330), Buddhism, by Professor de la Vallée Poussin, whose large 
work on the subject we reviewed last month, Lutheranism, from the French 
of J. Bourg, S.J., and Presbyterianism, by M. Power, S.J. Only six more 
lectures are required to complete the original scheme, but we understand 
that a fifih volume is in contemplation. Of the other pamphlets, Titus Oates’ 
Test, by Father Thurston, will be of interest as long as the King’s Protestant 
Declaration remains unamended. The Martyr Monk of Manchester is a 
very full account of the glorious career of the Ven. Ambrose Barlow, O.5S.B., 
by Dom Bede Camm. Catholic and Roman, by J. F. Scholfield, is a plain 
restatement of the contrast in principle between the Church and the sects, 
especially the Anglican. And finally, Catholics and the Press and 
A School for Slander are two of Mr. Britten's racy papers on the vagaries of 
popular Protestantism. 

A novel from the hand of Canon Sheehan is always a delight. The 
Blindness of Dr. Gray (Longmans, 6s.), will recall to many a French story, 
Mon Oncle et mon Curé,in which the arrival of an orphan niece from 
America at the house of her only surviving relation the priest is the first 
step in the climax of incident ; but while the Irish development recalls the 
quaint humour of the French story, it sounds a note of tragedy which 
nowhere appears in .Won Oncle et mon Curé. As we might expect from the 
character and the nationality of the author, the deeper springs of life are 
touched, and others than Dr. Gray will learn how the physical blindness of 
him opened his eyes to a light that scorched and purified at the same time 
It isa problem novel dealing with the soul of one who sought the light 
fearlessly and faithfully, and had to confess in the end that his light was 
only a half-light. The story ends on a note characteristic of one of our 
greatest thinkers : “ The fruit of the labourer’s toil should then appear when 
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the evening has come for him, and he has left the vineyard and gone 
home.” 

The Divine Office is the public liturgical prayer of the Church, and the 
book which contains it is called the Breviary, a name which recalls the 
historical fact that the original lengthy Offices were shortened by Gregory VII. 
(1073—1087). All that concerns the Breviary is of the deepest interest to 
the clergy and the educated laity. We hail, then, with much satisfaction 
The Roman Breviary: its Sources and History, by Dom Jules baudot, 
Benedictine of Farnborough (Catholic Truth Society, 2s. 6d. net), which has 
lately been translated by a priest of the diocese of Westminster. The type 
is excellent, and the translation, so far as we can judge, is quite worthy of its 
subject. It hardly reads tike a translation, and that is high praise. Dom 
Baudot’s book is an epitome of Dom Baumer’s great work on the history of 
the Roman Breviary. Our author divides the history into three periods— 
the first he calls the Patristic period, starting from the Apostolic Church to 
St. Gregory the Great (590—604) ; the second covers the Middle Ages from 
St. Gregory to the Council of Trent and Pius V. (1566); and the modern 
period brings us to the present day. 

Those who recite the Divine Office have frequent occasion of remarking 
the eloquence and fire of the great Doctors of the Church in their various 
homilies, but ordinarily these fountains of piety remain closed to the 
faithful who have not the leisure or the learning required to read the 
originals. We welcome, therefore, the scholarly translation of certain of 
St. Bernard’s sermons issued from that centre of Catholic literary activity, 
St. Mary’s Convent, York, Sermons of St. Bernard on Advent and Christmas : 
(Washbourne, 2s. 6d.). They deal of course, primarily, with the great 
mystery of the Incarnation, and with God’s created partner in its accomplish- 
ment, in a style which is part prayer, part oratory, and wholly inspiring and 
devotional. As the Bishop of Newport points out in his admirable Intro- 
duction, St. Bernard’s mind was saturated with the Holy Scriptures, and 
his discourses are full of expositions of their “ mystical” sense. Though 
the title-page announces that they are “ chiefly for convents,” we hope that 
the vogue of these saintly utterances will be far wider than that implies. 

As self-sacrifice is the only way in which Divine love can become really 
articulate, it follows that the more love the more suffering, either in effect or 
desire. There are no arm-chair saints, and hence in the biographies of 
holy persons we expect to find a continuous record of trials to body and 
spirit increasing in intensity as they grow in holiness. This phenomenon 
is admirably illustrated in Blessed Mary of the Angels (1661—1717) 
(Washbourne, 2s. 6d.), a biography recently issued by Father George O'Neil, 
S.J. Blessed Mary belonged by profession to the Church Penitent, being a 
Discalced Carmelite, and she may be said to have reached the perfection 
of that humble and holy vocation. The record is an inspiring one, even for 
the “ordinary reader,” who would naturally be shocked and frightened by 
the superhuman austerity it discloses. For the truth remains that it was 
superhuman: it was the Divine Spirit working in a soul wholly abandoned 
to Him, till St. Teresa’s consuming desire—au/ pati aut mori—became also 
hers. Extraordinary trials are balanced by extraordinary graces, and we 
feel after perusing these vivid pages how true it is that the saints have the 
best of both worlds. 

We are glad to record once more, on the appearance of a new and 
cheaper edition, our commendation of Bishop John Vaughan’s Dangers of 
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the Day (The Angelus Company, 2s. net.) The dangers, of course, are 
those that concern the soul and, though existing in every age of the Church, 
are specially prominent in modern times. How many have we known, for 
instance, to fall victims to the ‘“‘ Danger connected with Learning” and to 
reject on the strength of their laboriously-acquired and limited knowledge 
the divinely inspired wisdom of God’s Church? Even more apposite in 
view of the protest of the great circulating Libraries, is the cssay on 
“Indiscriminate Reading.” But all of the eight are worth reading and 
re-reading. 

Another new edition of a valuable book is The Fundamental Fallacy of 
Socialism (Benziger, 4s.) by Arthur Preuss which we originally noticed in 
March, 1908. The “fallacy,” on which so much is based, is, of course, the 
theory that there is no such thing as lawful private ownership of land. It is 
a pity that the excessive price 1s likely to prevent the wide spread of this 
admirable little treatise. 

Miss Louise Stacpoole-Kenny in her Francis of Sales: A Study of the 
Gentle Saint (Washbourne,) has realized that the providential function of 
her subject was to make holiness amiable and attractive. Of course, none 
of the essential notes of sanctity were missing from his character, but he so 
reflected the active personal love of God for each of His creatures that he 
made it easy for his disciples to realize that divine love and in the strength 
of it to abandon love of self. In Miss Stacpoole-Kenny’s biography St. 
Francis’ winningness is brought into admirable relief, as also the heavenly 
skill by which he made all creatures help him to love God. 

Miss Alice Dease, the author of Mother Erin: her people and her places 
Sands, 2s. 6d. net.), is not unknown to readers of THE MONTH, and those 
readers will find in these little sketches of Irish history and scenes and 
customs the same qualities of humour and observation that characterize her 
contributions to our pages. The volume is adorned with sixteen full-page 
plates. 

More than fifty years ago the Abbé de Ségur’s well-known work was 
translated into English under the title Short Answers to Common Objections 
against Religion. It has now been re-edited by Father Lambert and is 
published by the Angelus Company at 6d. Although the editor, by inter- 
polations in the text and foot-notes, has endeavoured to bring it up to date, 
it must be confessed that it still bears many marks of its age and origin. 
We should have preferred to see the original objections taken and answered 
in modern fashion. But the book cannot fail to do good in earnest hands : 
the explanations, if not scholarly, are popular, which after all is what is 
wanted in most cases. 

Yet another story dealing with penal times in England. Mirs. Sophie 
Maude in John and Joan (Washbourne, 2s. 6d.) has chosen for the beginning 
of her period the Pilgrimage of Grace and brings her tale to a happy 
conclusion in the restoration under Mary. Her hero and heroine grow 
from childhood to young maturity in the interval and pass through a 
variety of exciting adventures both at home and abroad, which will be read 
with absorbing interest by those who, like them, are young and brave and 
Catholic. 

Who's Who (Black, 10s. net) is not a transcript from the Book of Life, 
and in spite of its yearly increasing bulk, we may yet maintain that 
the world knows nothing of its greatest men. Still, there is no denying 
that the book is now practically indispensable to all who wish to know 
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something, at least every now and then, about their contemporaries. The 
principle of selection is nowhere explained, but whilst it seems to be fairly 
comprehensive as regards British subjects, it is applied somewhat arbitrarily 
to foreigners. Why is M. Clemenceau included and M. Briand left out? 
to take an instance hap-hazard. 

Who’s Who Year-Book (Black, 1s. net.) is intended to be used as a 
companion and a key to the larger volume. It contains much of the infor- 
mation scattered through those many pages, classified and arranged in 
tables of various sorts, with a good deal of other useful points of knowledge. 
The Writers’ and Artists’ Year-Book (Black, 1s. net) has a more restricted 
scope, but collects a great amount of information about English and 
American Journals and Magazines, Publishers’ Addresses, &c., useful for 
all who wield the pen. 

Another very handy compilation, The Englishwoman’s Year-Book and 
Directory for 1910 (Black, 2s. 6d. net), is packed with information on 
subjects interesting to womankind. Education, Employments and Pro- 
fessions, Pharmacy, Dentistry, Science, Literature, Art, Music, Public Work, 
Legal and Industrial Matters, Philanthropy, and Religion, are all treated 
concisely as well as thoroughly. Under the last-named section is given a 
list of Religious Orders that is gratifying to the Catholic eye. Further lists 
are given of Catholic Homes, Secondary Schools, and Societies. ‘The short 
article entitlea “* Roman Catholics” (p. 349), is evidence of the good will of 
the Editors to do us justice, but it is a curiously inadequate summary of the 
place held by woman in the history of English Catholicism. It is restricted 


to a few trivial facts about the foundations and good works of Catholi: 
Sisterhoods, ignoring the long list of those saints, martyrs, queens, wives, 
mothers, and religious whose lives were devoted to the Church in England. 

Mer. Mignot, Archbishop of Albi, whose treatise on Zhe .l/ethod of 
Theology is familiar to English readers in the C.T.S, translation, has 
recently published L’Eglise et la Critique (Gabalda, 3.50 fr.)—a_ series 
of studies on points raised by the Modernist controversy and all that 
immediately preceded it. The Archbishop sees much good in all this 
ferment of thought which is resulting in clearer knowledge and closet 
definition of the contents of Revelation. His own essays, on such subjects 
as L’Evolutionnisme religieux, Critique et tradition, L’E-glise et la science, 
La Bible et les religions, will do much to promote sound development of 
thought. 

Constance Teichmann, whose Life has recently been written by M. E. 
Belpaire (Louvain, Bibliothéque Choisie), was a lady of Antwerp who died 
as recently as 1896, after a long life spent in the service of God and her 
neighbour. Her principal work of charity was the establishment and 
maintenance of hospitals for children, a work which she began in 1846, and 
continued through fifty years to the end. She joined to this exercise of 
love of her neighbour the keenest interest in things musical, for she 
possessed a beautiful voice and great artistic talent, but both were sub- 
ordinated to her intense love of God. Thus was she skilled in the saintly 
art of using God’s beautiful creatures, not for their own sakes, but in the 
service of their Maker. Her life is told in great detail and with much 
sympathy by Miss Belpaire, and it should interest all who study what is 
known as the feminist movement. 

Miss M. Kinloch, in St. Catherine of Siena (Sands, 2s. net) has made 
the Saint’s early domestic life the subject of some tuneful verses, showing 
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a true appreciation of her wonderful sanctity, and associating her skilfully 
with Saints Margaret and David of Scotland. A carefully-written Introduc- 
tion and several artistic photogravures of incidents in the Saint’s life make 
the little volume a very acceptable gift-book. 

The Abbé E. Duplessy’s two substantial volumes, Le Pain des Petits 
Téqui, 2 fr. each), is not an explanation of the Catechism intended primarily 
for those who teach, but for those that learn it. Or rather it is meant 
to aid the former in making it intelligible to the latter. It isa series of 
lively dialogues between a school-mistress and her class, in which by 
judicious questioning, and many concrete illustrations, each phrase of the 
Catechism is clearly explained. A very useful book for catechists. 

Although all true Christians hold that in Christianity alone is to be 
found the solution of modern social maladies, not all are prepared to give a 
detailed account of how they would apply its principles ; and some, we fear, 
leaving the guidance of the Church, only succeed in applying them wrongly. 
Very dpfropos, then, comes a study from the pen of that accomplished 
Catholic sociologist, M. ’Abbe Garriquet, entitled La Valeur sociale de 
lEvangile (Bloud, 3.50fr.), and devoted to showing that, while Christ's 
teaching was primarily directed to encouraging men to seek the Kingdom 
of Heaven, the secondary effects of it were meant to promote social well- 
being. Incidentally, the author treats of various false and exaggerated 
theories about the nature and functions of Christianity. It is a book which 
we should gladly see translated and widely spread amongst Catholics here, 
for we have nothing exactly like it. 

Dom M. J. Couturier, O.S.B., has supplied a gap in our hagiographical 
literature by his Life of Sainte Bathilde : reine des Francs (‘Téqui, 3.50 fi 
Not that the holy Merovingian (Jueen has been hitherto without a biographer, 
but because the histories hitherto written of her have been mainly composed 
for edification, or are otherwise short and inadequate. Dom Couturier has 
set her personality in its true historical environment, and demonstrated how 
much, not only the Benedictine Order, as a member of which she closed her 
life, but the Church at large and the kingdom benefited by her wisdom and 
piety. 
Under the title of Au service des idées et des lettres (loud, 3. 50 fr.), 
have been collected a large number of papers, long and short, on different 
subjects from the pen of M. Etienne Lamy, the eminent French Academician. 
The various essays justify their title, for they bring to bear upon questions of 
history, religion, literature, politics and sociology a mind imbued with the 
loftiest principles and a style which is always vivid and often eloquent. 
M. Michel Salomon contributes an appreciative Introduction. 

As if he had exhausted English publishers by the multitude of his stories, 
Father Bearne, S.J., has recently published through Messrs Benziger 
another excellent tale called The Romance of the Silver Shoon (New York, 
3s.). It deals, like Zhe Rose and the Ring, with wholly fanciful people, Kings 
and Queens and citizens of imaginary countries, but it is seasoned, in 
addition to not a little of the humour of ‘Thackeray’s famous fantasy, with 
a shrewd and attractive morality. 

A much shorter story on more familiar lines—John Hendon’s Christmas 
(Messenger Office, 3d. post free) by the same author is sold this year with 
the A/manac of the Apostleship of Prayer. 

If only because it reproduces that matchless piece of invective, 
R. L. Stevenson’s Open Letter to Dr. Hyde, Miss Quinlan’s Life of Father 
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Damien (Macdonald and Evans, 2s. net) would be welcome. But she has 
told the story of that heroic life with a spiritual insight and literary grace 
well worthy of her theme, and this latest addition to the St. Nicholas’ Series 
will assuredly take rank amongst the best. 

The practised pen of Miss Anna T. Sadlier has made a very readable 
story out of the adventures of Phileas Fox: Attorney (Ave Maria Press, 
$ 1.50), a novel which involves a complicated law-case, not a little romance, 
and a happy denouement. 

Miss Frances Cooke, author of The Unbidden Guest (Benziger, 4s.) is 
known as a writer of interesting stories which, if somewhat conventional in 
conception, are always well-written and excellent in moral tone. Her 
latest, that mentioned above, is a very good specimen of her powers, but is 


mearly twice as dear as similar books over here. 


The approaching completion of the new Cathedral at Rangoon has given 
occasion for An Account of the Catholic Mission of Southern Burma (Burns 
and Oates, 1 rupee), which has been written by some anonymous author 
from material supplied by the Very Rev. E. Luce, and which tells a tale of 
long and heroic perseverance crowned with a remarkable measure of success. 

Father H. C. Schuyler has written a book full of encouragement in the 
study of our Lord’s character which he calls The Courage of Christ 
(Kegan Paul, 5o0c. net.). Weare all called to imitate our Lord, but no one 
can adequately do so unless he makes up his mind to endure the Cross. 

The extreme which the Church has denounced as Quietism finds an 
advocate in an Anglican, Canon R. Y. Lynn, who edits certain Extracts 
from the Spiritual Guide (Allenson, 1s. net.) of Molinos. The doctrine of 
this Spanish mystic, which is practically a sort of Buddhism, shows how 
one-sided exaggeration can turn even virtue into vice. 

We have received Vol. VII. of Messrs. Benziger’s Round the World 
series (Price, 3s. 3d.), which contains the usual variety of interesting topics 
illustrated by numerots half-tone blocks. 

Amongst smaller publications, suitable for Christmas presents, which 
have reached us are St. Anthony’s Note Book (Burns and Oates, 2s. net; 
leather ; 1s. cloth), a very dainty little diary full of useful information and 
with plenty of space for more; a new edition of Father Benson’s Mystery 
Play (Longmans, 6d. net) ; XIVth Century Carols (Burns and Oates, 1s. 6d. 
net), collected by M. M. Dalglish, mostly connected with the Nativity ; 
Stories of the First Christmas (Washbourne, 1s.) from the French of the 
Abbé Perreyve ; and The Spire of Candebec (Sands, ts. net), translated from 
the French of Madame Julie La Vergne by Constance, Countess de la Warr. 

At the last moment arrives the ever-useful Catholic Directory for 1910 
(Burns and Oates, Is. 6d. net), no longer, alas! issued by its late veteran 
editor, the Bishop of Arindela, but preserving its essential features unchanged 
with not a few improvements in details. The bulk is increased by nearly 
50 pages ; then a general Alphabetical Index (which might be much fuller) 
replaces the previous Contents, the regular clergy are distinguished by the 
initials of their Orders, the list of English-speaking confessors abroad is 
greatly increased, and so forth. We still miss a full tabulated list of 
Catholic Societies—The Catholic Federation, e¢.g., The Catholic Women’s 
League, The Catholic Social Guild, The Catholic Union, to name only 
some, are not mentioned. Such important information should not depend 
wholly on the enterprize of advertisers. However, notwithstanding such 
minor shortcomings, the Catholic Directory remains a marvel of utility—and 
of cheapness. 
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